





We must, therefore, look to 
teachers’ organizations to 
determine the future of the 
teachers’ calling. 


--- Will Grant Chambers, 1920 
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TOMMY THRULINER: 


“Your highway host from coast to coast." 


April, 1953 


FOR CONVENIENCE — Thru-liners travel direct routes to your desti- 


nation. No change of bus or baggage. 


=" FOR COMFORT — Restful relaxation is yours to enjoy aboard modern, 
air-conditioned Thru-liners. 
FOR SAFETY — Thru-liner travel is America's safest means of trans- 


portation. 


FOR ECONOMY — Have more money for fun on your vacation. There 


are no lower fares. 
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Seeking a Sturgeon - or Surgeon? 


RE YOU GOING FISHING . . . OR WISHING? Will you 

spend those spring week ends on chartered cruises and tours? 

Or, instead, will you use that time at Joan companies and banks — 
scraping up money to pay your doctors’ bills? 


en TEACHERS GO FISHING, or touring, or shopping—and 
let Educators worry about the bills. Educators Group and In- 
dividual Income Protection Policies save you years of worry, debt 
and hardship. You're paid for as long as 5 years when disabled by 
accidents, up to 2 years for sicknesses. (During the school year house 
confinement isn’t required to 
receive full benefits.) You're 
covered during all authorized 
absences, maternity leaves, Sab- 
batical leaves and summer va- 
cations. Hospital and surgical 
benefits—even for the depend- 
ents of Group members—are 
available in most states. No 
physical examination is neces- 
sary. With the consent of your 
school administration, premi- 
ums may be paid on a conven- 
ient Payroll Deduction Plan. 


$2452.78 


IN 22 MONTHs 
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For full information mail the 


coupon today! * Actual casé from our files. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 
Educators Bookmark-Magnifier and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 
Hospital Policies [] Have Representative call [J 





handsome 


Educators 
plastic Bookmark-Magni- 


fier. Mai! the coupon 
for yours — TODAY! 
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The April Cover 


The April cover of the PSJ is an- 
other in the series related to signifi- 
cant personalities in the development 
of our profession and the PSEA dur- 
ing its first century. 

Will Grant Chambers was a native 
Pennsylvanian. He served as professor 
of education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1909, became dean of the 
school of education in 1910, and in 
1923 organized and became dean of 
the school of education at Pennsylvania 
State College. His career is significant 
in that it never deviated from contacts 
with teachers, interpretation of their 
teaching problems, and the develop- 
ment of means for their professional 
advancement. 

With this background it is but nat- 
ural that he should see the potential of 
teachers’ professional organizations as 
a means of building and strengthening 
the teaching profession. 

In 1920, Dean Chambers was Presi- 
dent of the PSEA. In the years imme- 
diately preceding 1920 he was active 
in the committees and councils of the 
PSEA looking toward a reorganization 
that should expand the influence and 
program of our State Association, give 
order to its structure, intensify its 
avenues of communication, offer op- 
portunities for greater participation by 
members, and provide for more demo- 
cratic procedures. 

Dean Chambers’ address at the Har- 
risburg Convention of the PSEA in 
1920 was in support of a new constitu- 
tion and the creation of a permanent 
staff. The business meeting of this con- 
vention is one that has been long re- 
membered. There were those who were 
unwilling to depart from the old. On 
the other hand there were many sup- 
porters of the new constitution and new 
order as developed by the committee 
and so ably defended by its supporters. 
In the wee small hours of the morning 
the new constitution was adopted. 

It was on this constitutional struc- 
ture that the PSEA since 1920 has had 
its great growth, has developed great 
power, has secured great advances in 
the profession, and is ever moving for- 
ward to new achievements. 

Truly, the history of the PSEA since 
1920 gives meaning to the prophetic 
words of Dean Chambers, President of 
the PSEA in 1920, when he said, “We 
must, therefore, look to teachers’ or- 
ganizations to determine the future of 
the teachers’ calling.” 
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This year-make the 
tie of your 
precious holidays... 









eS 


Vacation in 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 
> a=... It’s America’s variety vacation- 
ee | land designed by nature to 
ZEM YP give you the best vacation of 
3 a your life. There’s glorious 
=—-*" swimming and fishing . 

sailing, canoeing, riding . . . dancing, golf, 
tennis. And, there are historic sites and 
dynamic, industrial cities to be Sire, 
explored. If you’re seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll 
find the summer courses you 
want at many of Michigan's 
fully-accredited schools —a// near to these 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today. 






-_ 








MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL §& 
Room 40, Capitol Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 


Please send me your free, full-color booklet 
"Michigan— Water Wonderland”. 





NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. ZONE STATE 

Also include the guidebook of the regional tourist 

association indicated below. 

[DD EAST MICHIGAN [UPPER PENINSULA 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION ~ DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN [] WEST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION ~ TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
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In This Issue 
& In 1920, the President of the PSEA 


| was Dean Will Grant Chambers of the 
| University of Pittsburgh. Throughout 
| his year as President, Dean Chambers 


was making an active campaign in the 
State in support of a proposed revision 
of the Constitution of the PSEA. As 
our feature article, we use his speech 
on Teachers’ Professional Organiza- 
tions which was printed in the January, 
1921, issue of the JouRNAL. He be- 
lieved that educational associations 
could be “a power for good and an 


| influence which none may withstand.” 


| ® Experiences during service in the 


Armed Forces of our country helped 
Francis L. Adams evolve his Philos- 
ophy of Education. He believes in keep- 
ing hands and minds busy on some 
constructive project. He believes, also, 


| that through art a sense of brother- 
| hood can be developed, for art is the 


international language. 


> A plea for libraries in the elemen- 


| tary school is made by Mrs. Jane Gray 


| A. CLatir Moser 
| Raymonp C. 


| Lewis F. ADLER 


Smith. Teach the child to love to read 
early and you put into his hands the 
means for happiness throughout life. 


& A discussion of school health prob- 
lems and of guidance in relation to 
vocational education are the topics of 


| two other articles among our features 


in this issue. 


B® The General Assembly continues to 
meet two days a week while awaiting 
the result of the hearings on the Ches- 
terman Committee report. Keep up-to- 


| date on legislative activities by read- 


ing the article in the Educational In- 
terests section. 


& Support the campaign for the pur- 
chase of warm clothing for Korean 
teachers by giving your contribution to 
your Local Branch representative! 
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For 


THE TEACHER THE COUNSELOR 


ADMINISTRATOR SCHOOL NURSE 


POTENTIAL COLLEGE STUDENT 


Lehigh University 
Summer Seastous 


GRADUATE ‘SESSION JUNE 2 22-JULY 31 


GRADUATE POST-SESSION AUG. 3-18 











Courses leading to advanced degrees 
and special certification 


WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS — 


Health Education June 16-July 3 
Guidance June 22-July 10 or 24 


UNDERGRADUATE SESSIONS 


Two six week terms, June 22-August 1 and 
August 3-September 11, as well as 
special camps, shops, and field study 

courses in engineering 


READING AND STUDY CLINIC 


A special program for high school 

and college students who desire to 

improve their reading and study skills 
August 17-September 3 


For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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TO THESE 
SERVICES-=: 





























Among the many valuable free 
services which Binney & Smith 


Co. offers to teachers are— 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of mini- 
mum art materials for all 
grades—kindergarten through 
high school—enable school 
administrators to operate on a 
limited budget, yet allow stu- 
dents to creatively explore the 
beginnings of basic art ex- 
periences. For your free copy, 


write Dept. St. 


BINNEY « SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; Joseph P. Scellato; 


Norman E. Staats; Thomas J. Thomas 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA™ Leadership 


April, 1953 












e Write: Harvard Summer School 





Summer Program for the Degree of 
Master of Education 


Scholarships Available 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES : 

Education Administration 

The Contemporary Novel 

Free World and Communism 

The American Composer and Choral Music 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Co-Educational 


GRADUATE anp UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


B ARTS and SCIENCES..... 
July 6—August 26 


@ ERC RRe 2. cckccacsas,. 
July 6—August 19 


TRAVELING SEMINAR IN FRANCE 


Dept. H-2 Weld Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 



















Sky-high resorts 
BANFF, LAKE LOUISE 


Splendid Banff Springs offers 
championship golf. Nearby is 
Chateau Lake Louise, facing 
famous lake and glacier! Pools 
- dancing - trail hikes and rides 
- guided climbs *- mountain 
fishing - famous tours. 





Canadian Pacific Offers 


Mile-high' Vacations 


In Canada, land of vacations unlimited ! 
Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1200 miles of Grandeur 


Only Canadian Pacific offers a magnificent 
round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go the 
southern route; return the northern way. See 
it all! Budget your fare by going coach or 
tourist. Budget your stopover: all-expense 
tours (2-4-6 days) in the Canadian Rockies; 
meals, rooms at Banff Springs, Chateau 
Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 


Canada is news— e ef. 
see it by 
ffice. 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific o 
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DONT BE LAST! 





Many districts are now considering a “package plan” of group pro- 
tection. 


NOW IS THE TIME: Start your study now so that your plan can 
become effective in the Fall. 

DON’T BE LAST: Write us today for full information concern- 

ing a plan for your district. 


WISE SELECTION: Insure with the pioneer and leader in the field 


of group protection for school districts. 


Our services are at your disposal. Let us help you select the protection 
that will be the most valuable to the employees of your district. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, IlIlinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 


1709-B Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22 














(oud what awan !) 


I guess I’ve never had as much 

fun in my life as I’m having this 
year! There’s so much to do all day 
—and so many nice people to do it 
with! Today, I’ve been swimming, 
sailing and now—my new beau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 
to dance! Tomorrow he’s going 
to take me fishing—we’ll be gone 
the whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
my vacation anywhere 
else than right here 
in beautiful Ontario. 


TRAVEL TIPS 





@ There's so much to buy and Ontario Travel 


liberal customs exemptions | 66-B Parliament Bldgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 

make shopping economical Please send me free guide map and 64-page illus- 
© Warm days—cool nights | trated booklet about Ontario. 
@ Well staffed information 

centres at all border crossing | UNI oikiole Wie es 6 oe eres Qe sob eee awed eeecece 

points—will help to arrange 

first class accommodation at | a ae eee epicentre wea wee es cies cevcsee 

very reasonable rates 

| Cityeccccccccccccccccccccccs State. .ccccccce 
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CANABA-VACATIONS UNUMITED 
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YOUR 
VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 








° ONE RESERVATION 

¢ COMPLETELY PLANNED 
* LOW COST AND 

¢ CARE-FREE TOURS 


FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


Pees es eee eee ee eee 


TOUR TO 

MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature’s wonderland 
... Yellowstone Park. See... 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow- 
stone Falls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone... and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer. 


TOUR TO 

COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
of Colorful Colorado le 
beautiful DENVER, massive 
mountains, dense forests, 
crystal lakes, Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Pikes Peak 
and other thrills. 


TOUR TO 

GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
You'll be captured by the 
romance of Wonderful San 
Francisco's Chinatown, 
Golden Gate Bridge, wharves 
and cable cars. Then a thrill- 
ing trip to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood, world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation's 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights. Then to fascinating 
New York... the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou- 
sands of other sights. 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 
1341 P St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Please send FREE folders checked above. 
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CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


1953 Summer Session 
July 6 to August 15 


Elementary, Secondary 
and Higher Education 


Special workshops and 
conferences for 


teachers and school administrators 


Graduate and under- 
graduate credit available in 


Arts and Sciences 
Agriculture 
Engineering 

Home Economics 

Education 


Industrial and Labor Relations 


For catalo gue write: 


The Director 
of the Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
1953 





Educational Television Workshop, June 29 to August 7 
Camp Pitt for Camp Counselors, June 8 to June 27 


Pymatuning Laboratory of Field Biology: 
Research only, June 8 to August 28 
Courses, June 29 to August 21 


Johnstown Center, June 15 to August 7 

Reading Conference Course, July 13 to July 24 
Community-Schoo! Health Education Workshop, June 29 to July 17 
Summer Conference in School Administration, July 6 to July 10 
Graduate Program in Pharmacy, June 29 to August 7 


Workshop in the Guidance of Teen-agers and Adults with 
Cerebral Palsy, July 13 to July 31 





FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
Director, Summer Sessions 


























NOW YOU HAVE THEM 


For the Intermediate Grades 
as well as the Primary 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 


Traditional Literary Readers 
for Grades 1-6 


Folk tales and legends, tall tales from our American heritage . 
humor, adventure, magic . . . all adapted for supplementary use in 
every reading program. Stories that provide necessary stimulus to 
reading activities through the media of easy vocabulary, beautiful illus- 
trations, and a type of story content all children love. 


I KNOW A STORY (First Reader ) 

IT HAPPENED ONE DAY (Second Reader ) 

AFTER THE SUN SETS (Third Reader ) 

IT MUST BE MAGIC (Fourth Reader ) 

THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD (Fifth Reader ) 
THESE ARE THE TALES THEY TELL (Sixth Reader ) 


For full information, write to: 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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MUZZEY-KIDGER: THE UNITED STATES . 

| | x J a 

* 


A challenging presentation of American history from its beginnings by 
two eminent writers of high-school texts. 


Here the great adventure that is America takes vivid and enduring shape. 
Political history is enriched by a distinctive treatment of social and eco- 
nomic trends. Unusual graphic aids to learning. Workbook, Teacher’s 
Manual in preparation. 


CURTIS-MALLINSON: SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE 


Based on the findings of extensive research, this modern text covers the 
most important principles of physics, chemistry, geology, meteorology, 
astronomy, and biology as well as sanitation, conservation, transportation, 
and communication. The many and varied learning aids are closely in- 
tegrated with the text. Handsomely illustrated. Workbook, Tests, Teach- 
ers’ Manual in preparation. 


Nn \ 
(inn and Company 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Visi 
BEAUTIFUL SCANDINAVIA THIS SUMMER 


30-DAY CONDUCTED AIR TOURS... NEW YORK/NEW YORK ... ONLY $865.00 


In connection with Scandinavian Airlines System, we are operating four of these tours to take you on the 
inspiring FJORDS of NORWAY .. . along the CANALS of SWEDEN ... and through the HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN FAIRYTALE COUNTRY of DENMARK. OSLO ...STOCKHOLM .. . and COPENHAGEN, 
of course. AND—to top it off—you will spend a few delightful days in PARIS and LONDON. 


Convenient departures on S.A.S. famous “Globetrotter” service from New York: 


DRS NES 622 in toa Ante mE Cet taks Pecetert tie Return to New York: JULY 21 
DMRS. o8 ctenthe tec epee iteees tats FLY 33 
RE EE lores he id ee era ie AUG. 11 
WS Ae bis wus eee ny wee we AUG. 21 


For additional information, please contact your local Travel Agent, the nearest Scandinavian Airlines’ office, 
or write us: 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau. Inc. 
290 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. or ’‘phone—LExington 2-5135 


Scandinavian Specialists 
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Teachers’ Professional Organizations 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Pittsburgh 
PSEA President in 1920 


i os further one goes in a study of the 
causes and conditions of the educa- 
tional crisis in which we find ourselves, 
the more he is convinced that the solu- 
tion of the educational problem rests 
more heavily upon the teaching forces 
of the country than upon the citizen- 
ship in general. It is now pretty gen- 
erally believed that the educational 
crisis was not due to the war. As Pro- 
fessor Judd has pointed out, there 
would have been an educational crisis 
even if there had been no war, though 
it might have come several years later. 

The schools had been running behind 
the demands upon them for a decade 
and more. They were running behind 
financially; they were running behind 
in their building programs; they were 
running behind in meeting the de- 
mands to provide in the schools all the 
types of training required by the in- 
creasing complexities of modern life; 
they were running farther and farther 
behind in securing an adequate teacher 
supply; they were running behind in 
their efforts to secure fit living con- 
ditions for teachers, especially in the 
rural districts. 

The war brought all these deficien- 
cies together and exposed them to the 
gaze of a startled citizenship. The pub- 
lic conscience, made sensitive by the 
intense emotional strain of the war, 
revolting from this picture of the short- 
comings of the schools, is demanding a 
change. The important point is that 
these conditions were going on prior to 
the war, and might have been made 
public had the teachers themselves been 
fully aware of existing conditions and 
convinced of their responsibility for 
remedying them. 

The American public has never failed 





PSEA’s President in 1920 paved the way for 
a reorganization of the Association and the 
adoption of a new Constitution. This article, 
printed in the January, 1921, issue of PSJ, 
shows his wide understanding of professional 
organizations and outlines a program as ap- 
plicable today as in 1920. 
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... the first step on the part of the teacher is the 


professionalization of his calling 


and never will fail to come to the res- 
cue of popular education when they 
know that it is imperiled. Those who 
are closest to its operation are there- 
fore responsible for keeping the public 
informed, in order that the demands of 
education shall be adequately met. 

It is for this reason, therefore, that I 
assert that the chief burden of solving 
the problem of the educational crisis 
rests upon the teacher; and the first 
step on the part of the teacher is the 
professionalization of his calling. All 
the great types of public service of 
modern times have reached their max- 
imal efficiency and overcome their early 
limitations only by becoming genu- 
ine professions, as shown in the devel- 
opment of the professions of medicine, 
law, theology, ‘and engineering. 

I. But what does it mean to charac- 
terize a vocation as a_ profession? 
Wherein does a profession differ from 
an ordinary trade or job? Some of the 
outstanding characteristics are un- 
doubtedly the following: 


A Period of Technical Training 

Every profession requires a consid- 
erable period of specific training which 
persons not entering the profession 
would not ordinarily undergo. With 
two-thirds to three-fourths of its mem- 
bership not yet satisfying the minimum 
requirements for training laid down by 
educational experts, the profession of 
teaching has much yet to accomplish in 
this respect. 


Permanent Tenure 


As a rule a profession is made up of 
individuals who are expecting to spend 
their productive life in the practice of 
this profession. On account of the over- 
whelming majority of women engaged 
in teaching, most of whom ultimately 
leave the vocation either for the home 
or for another type of service, teaching 
can probably never reach as high a 
level in the permanency of its mem- 
bership as the other professions, but it 


is possible to go far beyond the pres- 
ent average tenure of less than five 
years. 


A Living Wage 

No one would be willing to undergo 
a period of technical training to pre- 
pare for a life of service in a given 
field unless that service promised him 
a living wage. So long as a teacher 
finds it necessary to spend the vacation 
period in other forms of employment 
in order to furnish the necessaries of 
life until the school salary shall begin 
again, he is not likely to take a pro- 
fessional attitude toward his calling. 
However few the number of months of 
service required of teachers in a given 
district, it is necessary that they live 
twelve months every year, and should, 
therefore, have a twelve months’ salary. 


A Technical Literature 


In this respect education is far below 
the standard of law and medicine, but 
rapid progress is being made in devel- 
opment of a technical literature of ed- 
ucation. Unfortunately, thus far the 
tendency has been too largely in the 
direction of quantity rather than qual- 
ity. Probably not more than one book 
in ten appearing in the educational 
field is worthy of being owned and 
studied by members of the teaching 
profession. 


Standards Determined 
by Membership 


Before teaching becomes a real pro- 
fession the mass of the teachers must 
have a larger share in determining the 
standards of the profession; in writing 
its laws; in determining its compensa- 
tion and conditions of service. 


A Professional Code of Ethics 
and Etiquette 


There are certain things a man may 
do or may not do just because he is a 
physician or a lawyer. He recognizes 
and lives in accordance with a definite 
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professional code. Education has much 
yet to accomplish in this field, although 
our own Association has taken a for- 
ward step in the formulation of a code 
which has just been adopted by this 


body. 


Recognition of the Profession 
by the Public 


It matters not how far the vocation 
of teaching may have met the various 
prescribed conditions of a profession, 
until the public recognizes the calling 
as a profession and modifies its atti- 
tude correspondingly, teaching will not 
be, in reality, a profession. 


Local, State, and National 


And finally: Every profession has its 
professional organizations; local, state, 
and national. Professional organiza- 
tions are not only one of the important 
characteristics of a profession, but they 
constitute one of the most potent forces 
in the production of its other charac- 
teristics. It would follow, therefore, that 
the most important and one of the earli- 
est steps in the professionalization of 
any vocation is the formation of proper 
professional organizations, including 
as nearly as possible, the entire mem- 
bership of the vocation. 


Any student of the history of mod- 
ern civilization is fully aware that the 
wonderful progress in the professions 
of medicine and law has been due 
chiefly to the activity of the profes- 
sional organizations concerned, in the 
standardization of requirements for 
entrance to the profession, in the pro- 
motion of investigation and research, 
in the securing of proper legislation, 
and in the gradual formation of a code 
of professional ethics. Similarly, prog- 
ress can be made in the profession of 
teaching only through like professional 
agencies. 

We must, therefore, look to teachers’ 
organizations to determine the future 
of the teachers’ calling. A physician 
outside the medical society or a law- 
yer known to be not a member of the 
bar association would be an object of 
suspicion. The time will soon come 
when a teacher known to be outside the 
ranks of the local, state, and national 
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organizations of his profession will be 
regarded as unworthy of public con- 
fidence. 


Characteristics of Teachers’ 
Organizations 


II. The question may well be raised 
then, What should be the characteris- 
tics of a proper organization for teach- 
ers? Briefly, they should include the 
following: 


A teachers’ organization should not 
be projected for any one purpose, least 
of all for the “boosting” of salaries. It 
should be known as an organization 
which has for its purpose the general 
improvement of public education. Once 
it becomes identified with a single de- 
mand, cause, or type of propaganda, it 
becomes subject to public suspicion 
and criticism. 

A professional organization of teach- 
ers should certainly aim at the general 
professional improvement of its mem- 
bers. It should strive to set standards 
and develop ideals. It should seek to 
arouse a professional consciousness in 
all of its members, to establish and 
maintain a proper morale, to promote 
professional interests, and to arouse 
and nourish a_ genuine sociability 
among the members of the profession. 

A professional organization should 
assist in recruiting members of the pro- 
fession. To that end it should organize 
and publish facts in regard to the ad- 
vantages accruing both to the individ- 
ual and society, through a lifetime of 
service in teaching. It should strive in 
systematic organized ways to interest 
the most promising boys and girls in 
our high schools in teaching as a life 
calling, and to point out to them invit- 
ing fields of service suited to their pe- 
culiar abilities and interests. Until the 
members of the profession interest 
themselves in selecting and training 
their successors teaching cannot be- 
come a true profession. 

To initiate legislation. Heretofore 
the teacher has taken too much the atti- 
tude of an employe who has to execute 
without question the commands of his 
employer. All real professions have 
helped to determine the conditions 
under which they shall serve, the stand- 
ards to which their activities shall con- 
form, and the compensation to which 
they shall be entitled for their services. 
The profession of teaching should be 
no exception to this principle. Teach- 
ers’ organizations must become recog- 
nized influences in determining the leg- 


islation under which public education 
shall proceed. 

To develop the educational intelli 
gence and sentiments of the commu- 
nity. Every community needs publi: 
intelligence in regard to its schools. |i 
should get its information from those 
who know the facts. Every teachers’ or- 
ganization should, therefore, be a pub- 
licity agency for the community in 
matters of education. 

To cooperate with school officers, 
the school board, and with the public 
in movements for educational expan- 
sion, publicity, legislation, etc., in an 
organized way. While teachers as in- 
dividuals should be held responsible, 
through personal contacts, for the en- 
lightenment of the community in be- 
half of any desired improvement, yet 
the chief responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the various societies and institu- 
tions of a community in support of 
educational movements lies with the 
properly delegated representatives of 
the local teachers’ organization. 

To establish and maintain proper co- 
operative relationships with other pro- 
fessional organizations, such as, boards 
of trade, chambers of commerce, fed- 
erations of women’s clubs. In all move- 
ments for community welfare, for the 
promotion of the public good, the 
ideals of the teaching profession should 
be expressed and applied by the local 
educational organizations cooperating 
with all other organizations having as 
their aim the promotion of the com- 
mon good. 


Certain General Principles 


III. In the development of proper 
professional organizations for teachers, 
certain general principles should be 
kept in mind, which are known to have 
been effective in other professional or- 
ganizations. These principles should in- 
clude at least the following: 

The purposes of the organization 
should be general and comprehensive 
rather than narrow and specific, and 
should emphasize the public good 
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rather than the personal interests of 
the members. 

The membership should include ev- 
ery reputable person engaged in the 
vocation. The influence of the organiza- 
tion will be directly proportionate to 
the unanimity of its membership. 

The organization should be not mere- 
ly local but should be affiliated with 
state and national organizations. The 
recent reorganization of the NEA pro- 
viding for affiliation with it of state 
and local organizations is a step in 
this direction. And the proposed reor- 
ganization of our own State Associa- 
tion recognizes the same principle. 

Professional organizations of teach- 
ers should avoid entangling alliances 
with other types of organizations. In 
certain communities under strong prov- 
ocation certain groups of teachers have 
felt impelled to affiliate their organiza- 
tions with other organizations whose 
aims were foreign to their own. I have 
in mind especially those organizations 
which have been affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
objection would be just as strong if the 
affiliation had been with the American 
Bar Association, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, or the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Progress in modern life 
has been made through differentiation 
of function and division of labor. 

Nothing can be gained by submerg- 
ing the special interests of a given pro- 
fession beneath a mass of varying in- 
terests for the mere sake of the influ- 
ence of numbers. The more clearly 
educational needs are made to stand 
out distinct and independent, in con- 
trast with other social needs, the more 
easily will they command attention and 
the more quickly will they call forth a 
proper social reaction. Educational or- 
ganizations may cooperate with other 
types of organizations in the support 
of any common public movement, but 
that is a different matter from promot- 
ing a merger which will result in their 
being submerged and engulfed by 
other movements which should remain 
distinct and independent. 

Teachers’ organizations should avoid 
the use of coercion in the attainment 
of their needs, such as, threats to 
strike. To resort to the strike is to 
deny the value of education. It is a 
function of education to enlighten the 
people, to persuade them to espouse the 
better cause. For an organization to 
have failed to accomplish a purpose, 
therefore, is to have failed to enlighten 
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and persuade. Therefore, either educa- 
tion is unable to accomplish what it 
claims to accomplish or it has been 
poorly done. In either case the cause is 
undeserving of support. A striking 
teacher or a teacher attempting any 
other form of coercion or violence is at 
once branded as unworthy of his pro- 
fession. 

Above all, the organization must be 
regarded as a means of improving serv- 
ice to society, and not a device for ex- 
acting personal demands from society. 
The individual advancement of the 
members should always come as a re- 
sult of improved service to society, and 
as a means to improve further that 
service. What the teacher asks for him- 
self must be shown to be for the bene- 
fit of the child who is his sacred 
charge. Organizations developed in that 
spirit will always be influential in se- 
curing the things for which they seek, 
and coercion will be found to be un- 
necessary. 


A New Constitution 

IV. Applying the principles of this 
discussion to our situation in Penn- 
sylvania . . . your Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution, appointed 
two years ago, offers you a new Con- 
stitution which provides the best fea- 
tures of all of the associations which 
have been recently reorganized. It pro- 
poses that hereafter the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association shall 
have a voice in all of the educational 
legislation of the State; that it shall be 
active in conducting educational cam- 
paigns; that it shall furnish the public 
not only intermittently but constantly 
with the educational news which they 
have a right to know; that it shall be- 
come a recruiting agency for the pro- 
fession of teaching; that it shall seek 
to establish and maintain standards of 
salary, training, tenure, educational 
products and the like; that it shall 
maintain an educational journal second 
to none for the benefit of its member- 
ship and for the enlightenment also of 
the citizenship of the State in educa- 
tional matters. 

The proposed Constitution provides 
for a local branch of the Association in 
every institute district of the State; for 
a house of delegates which shall con- 
duct the business of the Association; 
for local educational conventions, con- 
ducted by convention districts in vari- 
ous parts of the State; for an executive 
secretary who shall be the business 
manager of the Association and prob- 


ably the editor of its journal; for a 
modern state educational journal which 
shall go free to all the members of the 
Association; and, ultimately for affili- 
ation of our State Association with the 
National Association into one great 
national body which shall include all 
the teachers in all of the states, and 
which shall wield an influence in edu- 
cational affairs second to no other or- 
ganization in this or any other land. 


























Education Scholarship for 
Teacher 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund will again provide one scholar- 
ship amounting to $500 to a Pennsyl- 
vania teacher for a year of advanced 
study in education, Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has announced. 


The scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Council on proper forms, not later than 
May 1, 1953. The applicant must be a 
citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the 
award is made, a teacher, and the hold- 
er of a baccalaureate degree from any 
college recognized by the Council. Ap- 
plication forms may be secured from 
the State Council of Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Box 
911, Education Building, Harrisburg. 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer, who was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 
1893 to 1919. 


Is it not probable that they who assert, 
that sound Christian morality cannot be 
impressed upon the character of children 
in a Common School, without direct regular 
instruction in the tenets of the Christian 
Religion, take a somewhat narrow view of 
the subject? 


A teacher who is a sincere Christian, 
like the Great Teacher whose sermons were 
tew while his instructive acts were innu- 
merable, will continually strive to influence 
the minds and hearts of his pupils, for 
good, by his own example, by the constant 
inculcation of sound principles, and by 
carefully fostering the growth of every 
germ of rectitude in their conduct and 
thoughts. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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A A MEMBER of the wartime office 
of Strategic Services | was sent io 
England preparatory to a mission on 
the continent. After several months of 
anxious waiting the anonymous powers 
that decide such things sent me instead 
to China. The Orient was an unforget- 
table experience, but [| have always 
felt that so far as Europe was con- 
cerned, | had been “stood up.” 

I feel now that I could gain a great 
deal more from a trip to Europe than 
I could have then. I want to study ihe 
governments, the political fermenta- 
tion of the people, the results of ihe 
Marshall Plan, the progress of ithe 
North Atlantic Alliance, the implica- 
tions of the atomic age. and the effects 
of the cold war. I want to consult the 
European educators and compare our 
problems. I want to be able to under- 
stand the government, culture, and spir- 
it of America against the perspective 
of these more mature civilizations 
which gave us birth. 


Political Boil and Bubble 


As a student of government | am in- 
terested in observing the manifestations 
of limited monarchy, parliamentary 
government, the multi-party system, the 
motivations of electorates, unitary sys- 
tems, political morality, party organi- 
zation, and philosophy. | want to sense 
the political boil and bubble of the 
people. Perhaps I could then have 
something to offer in the public dis- 
cussions of how the United States might 
better exercise its role of leadership in 
the free world, and how we might give 
purpose to those who, disillusioned by 
war and poverty, think they can find a 
quick solution by surrendering their 





The judges for the Scholastic Teacher Euro- 
pean Travel Award named Mr. Lubovsky a win- 
ner for this paper. Mr. Lubovsky is a Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh graduate with a Master's 
Degree in political science. He is president of 
the PSEA Local Branch in Cecil Township. 
He has chosen the Central European Award 
Tour and will leave the United States shortly 
after Easter for a seven-weeks’ tour of eight 
countries. 
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minds, bodies, and souls to some auto- 
cratic father figure of right or left. 

I would seek the means by which we 
can enter an era of greatness that alone 
can win for the free world the struggle 
in which we are now engaged. I would 
try to discover how we can lead with- 
out dominating, how we can inspire 
without insisting on replica. | want to 
seek the wellsprings of spiritual vigor 
that can be encouraged to build and 
resist. | want to bring to those I would 
meet in Europe the message that far 
from being the huge child with the 
loaded pistol as we have been pictured, 
we are rising with characteristic deter- 
mination and even enthusiasm to the 
challenge that has been thrown us. 

I want to tell them that despite the 
shrillness of some of our debates, and 
the occasional words of irresponsibil- 
ity, that we have always produced great 
leadership in our periods of crisis. 
They should be assured that there is no 
basic disagreement in the leadership of 
our political parties about the necessity 
of helping our friends to grow healthy 
so that they will not present power vac- 
uums to tempt anybody’s appetite. 


Europe in the Atomic Age 

I want to gauge the meaning of the 
atomic age to Europe. Is it to be the 
cause of new industrial impetus, or 
death, or perhaps nothing so profound 
as either? What would the production 
of the bomb by Western European 
countries mean in the power alignment 
of the world? What will the harnessing 
of the sun’s energy mean in the strug- 
gle between two civilizations? Will one 
prevail? Are both doomed? Will the 
threat of its destructive force stay the 
hand of even the most reckless despot, 
so that we can build the highest civili- 
zation that primates have known using 
that energy to lighten man’s burden? I 
do not expect to return with any pat 
answers, but each person can make his 
estimate in the light of his own knowl- 
edge and background. 

I have tried to be the kind of teacher 
who makes his subject a living, vital 


Why J Want to Go to Europe 


MARTIN H. LUBOVSKY 


Teacher of English and Social Studies 
Cecil Township High School 
McDonald 


experience to his students. I am thrilled 
at the prospect of how much more | 
could offer them after a trip to the con- 
tinent. I have seen in their eyes the in- 
terest with which they have reacted to 
descriptions of the Orient in terms of 
peasant girls carrying loads of salt sus- 
pended on yokes for fourteen hours a 
day, of Indian children deformed by 
their parents to make them more effec- 
tive beggars, intimate pictures of star- 
vation, and courage, of resignation, and 
struggle. I want to go to Europe to 
gain the added perspective of time and 
distance. The mind that is called upon 
to give direction and inspiration to 
young people needs to guard against 
geographical and cultural isolation, so 
that his work does not become stifling 
routine. 


Education in Europe 

I want to observe education in Eu- 
rope. I feel that the European experi- 
ence might offer testimony in the 
Dewey-Hutchins controversy. I am in- 
terested in the emotional stability of 
the children who came through the war. 
the extent of vocational training, the 
handling of controversial subjects, cen- 
tral governmental control versus local 
control of schools, teaching of moral 
values, status of the teaching profes- 
sion as compared with the other pro- 
fessions, and other such problems. 

Finally, I feel that travel in Europe 
would add to my personal search for 
the truth and understanding that comes 
from seeing one’s self in perspective. 
How do Europeans reconcile each 
man’s death grip on the ideals of youth 
with what appears to be the inevitabil- 
ity of reality? How much self-realiza- 
tion is self-realization enough? What 
do they feel is their purpose on earth 
and how do they accept old age and 
death? 

These are some of the areas in which 
an older civilization can offer help to 
a younger civilization. 

A trip to Europe would give me an 
added opportunity to use my education 
and background in the service of others. 
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How J Discovered 


Teach a child the beauty 


in life rather than the evil. 


My Philosophy of Education 


rx years ago I was a senior in high 
school. If at that time anyone had 
told me that I would some day be a 
teacher, I would undoubtedly have 
laughed. The only thing I could see in 
my future was a length of time with 
the armed forces as a result of the war 
that was then in progress. Young, im- 
pulsive, eager to get into combat, I had 
no idea of planning for my future. 
\long with several million young 
troops, | soon found out that war was 
not an exciting adventure but a hard, 
grilling encounter of two different 
forces determined that their cause is 
right and those who oppose it must be 
destroyed. 

Lying in a hospital for six months, 
| found plenty of time to think—to 
think over the past about the aging of 
seventeen and eighteen-year-old boys 
into grown men, men whose lives de- 
pended on their wits and the wits of 
their comrades. I have always liked 
people and never found it difficult to 
make friends. I enjoy talking with peo- 
ple, all kinds of people. There in ihe 
Pacific, I had met many different kinds. 
niany races, many religions, and differ- 
ent colors. There were English, Aus- 
tralians, French, Dutch, New Zealand- 
ers, Orientals, even native head hunters. 

To a boy who had been raised in a 
small town with mostly one nationality 
and one religion, here was my chance 
to find out many of the answers to 
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questions which had whirled in my 
head. These were about customs, hab- 
its, climate, beliefs, dress, and many 
others. Most of the men and women | 
met and talked to were only too willing 
to compare notes with me. 


The Value of Education 


It was at about this time that I 
learned the value of an education. Now 
I regretted not having learned more in 
school. The dull subjects of geography, 
history, and languages became alive in 
my mind. My high school diploma 
meant nothing to me. I went to school 
because I had to. 

Books were scarce on Saipan but 
the hospital allowed us to move around 
as we pleased, so | picked up what I 
could from the Red Cross and Special 
Services. | befriended many fellow pa- 
tients and together we spent countless 
hours in conversation. 


My First Class 


The rest of my time I spent in mak- 
ing models and jewelry from sea shells 
gathered on the beach and _ plastic 
picked up from wrecked airplanes. 
Often while I was playing with my 
junk, some of my buddies came around 
and watched and soon I had my first 
class in craft work. Funny how these 
things start but, before I knew it, I had 
a class of over 100 patients. 

Some of our first projects included 
a necklace of shells with an ornamented 
centerpiece of plastic. We used finger- 
nail files to cut out faces on coins we 
collected from foreign soldiers, then we 
put the head on the plastic with a nail 
and by applying heat from a blowtorch, 
we imbedded it into the plastic. We 
dyed the plastic with different medi- 
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cines we swiped, and polished the coins 
with toothpaste. The Red Cross offered 
us different materials with which to 
work. 

From crafts we extended into draw- 
ing. | don’t think we produced many 
masterpieces but we had a lot of fun 
and the time moved faster. We had no 
system or periods; one just started 
when he felt like it and quit the same 
way. 

Between my doctor, the Red Cross, 
and a handful of Seabees, an arts and 
crafts building was erected for us. | 
had the good fortune of being placed 
in charge of this building. It was a sim- 
ple quonset hut with rough benches 
and chairs. Here is where | decided my 
present philosophy of education. Here 
our hands and minds were busy on 
some constructive project. The war, our 
wounds, and troubles were temporarily 
forgotten. We worked and talked as 
friends, with our differences in race, 
color, and creed compared and dis- 
cussed rather than being a prejudice 
between us. 


Brotherhood through Art 


This, then, was my reason for want- 
ing to become an art educator. Teach a 
child something he can do regardless 
of his birth. Teach a child the beauty 
in life rather than the evil. Develop a 
sense of brotherhood through art, for 
art is the international language. 
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BR” and girls entering secondary 
schools, all of them, have problems. 
No two have exactly the same prob- 
lems and yet, in too many cases, we try 
to treat them like the fabled Procrustes 
who put his victims on a bed. If they 
were too short, he stretched them: if 
they were too long, he cut them off. 
We have a strong tendency to con- 
duct our educational programs on the 
secondary level for the sole purpose of 
having a smooth administrative organ- 
ization. We try to fit our students into 
a neat little pattern, cutting them off or 
stretching them as suits our purpose. 


; see in the vocational fields— 
agriculture, distributive education, 
industrial arts, home economics, trade 
and industry, and guidance—have a 
tendency always to think of their own 
subject field. They should be thinking 
of the needs of the students who sit in 
their classes. The common element of 
highest importance is the boy or the 
girl, and the ultimate goal must be the 
development of a well-rounded person 
to the fullest capacity possible with the 
potential abilities he possesses and the 
educational tools available. 

This isn’t as easy done as said in 
the complexity of society in 1950. Let 
us contrast briefly society in 1950 with 
the year 1900. In 1900 people were ex- 
perimenting with flying, but no one 
had yet accomplished it. Today we can 
breakfast in London, lunch in New 
York, and dine in London. In other 
words, it is as easy from the standpoint 
of time to make a shopping trip in- 
volving travel from New York to Lon- 
don as it was 50 years ago to make a 
shopping trip within a distance of ten 
miles. 

Are we preparing our girls and boys 
for life in the 1950’s? If we are hon- 
est, we must answer “no.” 

Let us take a look at some of the 
responsibilities our youth must tackle 
when they leave high school or college. 

Some of these responsibilities cause 
great difficulty. Our youth must find 
and keep a job. They have to fill out an 
income tax return and decipher payroll 
deductions. They either rent or buy a 
house. There is the problem of insur- 
ance—life, fire, property, auto, and 
health. They have to budget their mon- 
ey and learn to shop wisely, to use 
charge accounts or buy on installments. 





Sturdy or dwarf oaks 
from little acorns grow 
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They must save or invest; become ac- 
customed to making their bank account 
balance, and so on and so on. Do we 
train them to cope with the likes of 
these ? 


Wwe they can’t get along either 
in or out of school, as previously 
indicated, we have a tendency to label 
them and call them dumb. Charles 
Spiegler, writing in the New York 
Times of November 30, 1952, stated, 
“Dunces are made, not born.” He 
continued: “Studies reveal that the so- 
called dunce is not born but made. He 
is made by the unrealistic educator 
who rapped his knuckles for not know- 
ing the multiplication tables or who 
gave out zeroes galore for failing in 
memorization tests, or who repri- 
manded him for daydreaming when 
his attention wandered. He may show 
a low 1.Q. on the traditional [.Q. tests, 
but educators now know that this need 
not mean non compos mentis. It may 
only mean a nonverbal, nonacademic 
mind.” 


A“ of us, I am sure, have had stu- 
dents who were rather dismal fail- 
ures by academic standards but whose 
success in life, measured by today’s 
standards, is far beyond that which 
can be even anticipated by most of us, 
their teachers. Just because they can’t 
get along in school should not mean 
that they are dumb. 

In these times we speak rather glibly 
of training for democracy. Without 
taking too much time to consider what 
we mean when we speak of democracy, 
too frequently in the classroom we 
think of democracy the way “I” want 
it rather than democracy as the pupil 
needs it. Let us remember that democ- 
racy levels up as well as down. The 
high school student has a right to ex- 
pect and, if questioned rather carefully, 


will so state that his wants are few 
and rather simple and should be met. 

He wants to become a respected and 
accepted member of his community. 

He wants to emancipate himself 
from dependence on his parents. 

He wants to fall in love, get married, 
and rear a family. 

He wants to prepare for and enter 
a job or occupation which will give 
him satisfaction and make a contribu- 
tion to his fellow men and society. 

He wants to participate in those vo- 
cational and avocational activities in 
which he is interested and which he 
enjoys. 

One of the ways for accomplishing 
this is through intelligent and sympa- 
thetic guidance, which includes special 
vocational training to fit our youth 
into worth-while places in this complex 
society. 

We might well give consideration to 
the parable of the talents. We have a 
tendency to pay little attention to the 
person with the ten talents, for we 
think he is smart enough and will take 
care of himself. The middle group, or 
the person with the five talents, is the 
group upon which we _ concentrate 
rather carefully. But the poor fellow 
with one talent who needs our help 
desperately is the person who is too 
frequently neglected. We frequently use 
2-4D rather than fertilizer. 

We have a tendency to place all per- 
sons in one of two groups. They are 
either bright or dumb, they are good 
or bad, skilled or unskilled, religious 
or nonreligious, rich or poor. This is a 
rather precarious attitude to take be- 
cause it does not provide for any 
shades of difference. 

When a student is not getting along 
in his academic subjects, we are likely 
to say, “He can’t do his work anyhow” 
or “He should be in one of the voca- 
tional courses.” Perhaps, as a matter of 
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fact, he should have been placed in the 
vocational course in the beginning. 
There is just as much need for brains 
in vocations as for brains in business 
and industry. Many of our great indus- 
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trialists today are people who appar- 
ently could not make the grade in their 
early academic life. 

In a recent study (Our Investment 
in Youth, Manke Productions, Des 
Moines, Iowa), it was determined that 
it costs approximately $300 to place a 
person on a job. This, of course, varies 
widely, but it is estimated that the 
average is about $300. The turnover 
rate annually throughout the United 
States is somewhere between 35 and 40 
per cent. Using this as a basis, we have 
a yearly estimated cost to industry of 
turnover alone amounting to ten bil- 
lion dollars. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
this turnover can be reduced by at 
least 75 per cent through good guid- 
ance programs. This would be a saving 
to industry and thus to the consumer 
of 7.5 billion dollars annually. What 
we could do in the educational field 
with 7.5 billion dollars! 


OUTH must recognize their responsi- 

bilities to themselves and have the 
will to work and learn and think for 
themselves. We as teachers must assist 
in creating situations which will bring 
about these attitudes and behaviors. 
Just how might this be done? In the 
first place, when we think of guidance 
and assume that guidance begins on 
the secondary level, we are kidding 
no one but ourselves. It might well 
be stated, and frequently is, that boys 
and girls below the secondary level 
do not have a realistic concept of 
what occupations really are. This is a 
fallacy of the first water and to any 
observing person cannot be justified. 
Let us take a look at a first grade in a 
modern school. 

The children in this grade have a 
store, a post office; they play banker; 
they may even have a garden; they 
may raise some chickens or rabbits; 
they play with their dolls; they make 
doll clothing; they have their play 
houses; and, in a manner of speaking, 
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perform many activities carried on by 
adults. In many cases these first graders 
have been taken to visit railroad shops, 
carpenter shops, farms, and many other 
industries and are able to tell much 
about the activities being carried on 
there. 

Oh, yes, most of the boys may wish 
to be firemen or policemen or space 
cadets, but in spite of this most of 
them have a much better conception of 
fields of work than we adults give 
them credit for possessing. As these 
boys and girls go forward and upward 
through the grades, if given an oppor- 
tunity, they learn more and more about 
fields of work. 

They speak intelligently, using the 
proper vocabulary, of various broad 
fields of work, such as construction, 
transportation, communication, busi- 
ness and industry. If these boys and 
girls are given adequate guidance, the 
chances of proper selection of courses 
when they come to the secondary 
school are greatly increased. 

We still have too many educators 
who think of vocational education as 
being tolerated but not really acknowl- 
edged in polite educational circles. Vo- 
cational education in the eyes of many 
people is considered expensive; and it 
is, if you consider the first costs only. 
But where is the person who is unwill- 
ing to invest a hundred dollars for a 
three or four hundred dollar return? 
Vocational education does not cost us 
one cent, because our capital invest- 
ment is actually returned many fold 
during the life of the individuals who 
have received the training. 

Thus far little has been said about 
actual guidance. Let us take two cases, 
one of a fourth grade pupil and the 
other of a secondary student, both from 
the same school system. It might be 
stated that this school system has a 
rather comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram started four years ago. The first 
is the case of Joseph. 


OSEPH is a fourth grade pupil. He 

has had some difficulty in first, sec- 
ond, and third grades. At the comple- 
tion of the third grade his work was so 
poor that it was the recommendation of 
his principal and his teacher that in 
order for him to make proper progress 
in the fourth grade he should repeat 
third grade work. He was referred, 
however, to the guidance department 
of the school system, where a rather 
detailed analysis indicated that in 
spite of the fact that he was doing 


failing work, his 1.Q. was over 135. 

It was finally decided to transfer 
him to another school and to promote 
him to fourth grade. His new teacher 
took some special pains with Joseph 
and taught him good work habits. She 
and the counselor discussed his many 
problems with him from time to time, 
with the result that at the end of the 
first semester Joseph was doing credit- 
able fourth grade work and was on his 
way to becoming a well-adjusted fourth 
grader. 

In contrast, we have the case of 
Henry. Let us remember that Henry 
did not get into the guidance phase 
until he entered secondary school. That 
was in seventh grade. During his tenth 
year in school he was suspended for 
minor infractions of the rules once 
each month for from two to four days. 
In the middle of May when he was 
again suspended for a four-day period, 
he was passing in only one subject. 

This time Henry did not return to 
school. Previous to the opening of the 
next school term, Henry voluntarily 
came to the counselor’s office to ask 
how he could get back into school. 
Henry had been in an academic high 
school in this city. He was listed as 
failing tenth grade although tests in- 
dicated ability to do high school work. 
He did not like academic subjects but 
was very much interested in auto me- 
chanics. 

An attempt was made to have Henry 
enter the vocational auto mechanics 
course. The principal of the school 
said that this could not be done for 
two reasons: first, he had failed tenth 
grade and if he wanted to come, he 
would have to repeat this grade; sec- 
ond, there were so many more worthy 
students that there was no place in the 
auto mechanics course for Henry any- 
way. However, they did have a_ place 
for him in the printing department, but 
here again he would have to repeat the 
tenth grade before entering that course. 
Henry could not see the reason back of 
this. Henry did not return to school. 


Cn did an excellent job with 
Joseph because it got him in time. 
It did a poor job with Henry. 

We must put forth greater effort to 
have the academic teachers broaden 
their understanding of what our society 
really is, and of the complexities with 
which we must deal. We all must take 
a realistic look at the tremendous prog- 
ress that is being made in the scientific 


(See Guidance, page 317) 
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School Health Problems 
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— with a jaundiced eye nor 
through rose-colored glasses do I 
view the present procedures and activ- 
ities of public school health problems. 
Instruction in health and in healthful 
living practices is recognized in law by 
many mandatory requirements. Curric- 
ulum-wise, the courses of study issued 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion recognize and define the impor- 
tance of health education. 

Yet these courses of study, together 
with directions from the Departments 
of Health, Public Instruction, and Pub- 
lic Assistance, lie fallow in many 
schools with both administrators and 
teachers apparently unaware of their 
existence. Even the Advisory Health 
Councils, mandated by Section 1436 of 
the School Laws of Pennsylvania “to 
study the health needs of the commu- 
nity and to assist in the follow-up pro- 
gram in all school districts,” have been 
set up in all too few school districts. 
Why, we ask, is there this lackadaisical 
attitude concerning an educational ob- 
jective which is recognized as basic in 
our democratic educational philosophy. 
in our laws, and, what is even more 
significant, in the subsidization by the 
General Assembly of the program? To 
be sure, much progress has been made. 
but there still remains much to be 
done. What can we do to increase the 
effectiveness of the school health pro- 
gram at the local, State, and national 
levels? 

The first and most important step is 
to put the mandated requirements of 
the law into practice. This step takes 
time. Professor Paul Mort says that 
once an educational idea has been pro- 
posed, it takes 50 years for fifteen per 
cent of the schools to put it into prac- 
tice and another 50 years until it be- 


* Excerpts from address to Pennsylvania 
State Public School Nurses Association, 


PSEA, December 31, 1952. 
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comes generally accepted practice. If 
we are to maintain our national “place 
in the sun,” it is imperative to bestir 
ourselves and accept the challenge to 
attain the goals needed to have a maxi- 
mum in the realm of healthful living. 

Administrative policies must give 
due consideration to the pupils’ needs, 
faculty understanding, and community 
participation if our health goals are to 
be met. For community participation, 
the administrator will have to give evi- 
dence of keen interest and provide 
leadership for the entire program. 
Courses of study will not suffice, class- 
room teaching will be inadequate, and 
supervision will be ineffective unless 
the administrator leads the way and 
points up the need for a comprehensive 
health program. 


The Nurse Essential 

It is here that the public school nurse 
occupies a place of essential and vital 
importance. The nurse should be the 
representative of healthful living in the 
school. She must coordinate all health 
services under the guidance of the 
school physician in accordance with 
the administrative policies established 
by the board of education. It is she 
who must interpret the pupils’ needs to 
both parents and teachers in order that 
adjustments in the daily living of the 
child may be made in the classroom 
and in the home. For this reason, the 
public school nurse must be more than 
a technician. She must have those pro- 
fessional qualifications which will give 
her the status required of so important 
a staff member. 

In the attainment of the maximum 
goals in health services, the following 
steps can be taken. 

Instruction—The school nurse should co- 
operate with and provide information to the 
teachers at the various grade levels to im- 
prove the teaching of health in the local 
district. 

Certification—Some_ school nurses have 





a 


objected to the certification requirements as 
being so much nonsense since they do not 
contribute directly to the nursing field. In- 
creasingly, however, the school nurses are 
realizing the importance of their position in 
the over-all health program and the need 
for a broader educational background be 
yond that of their specialized field. 

Clerical Detail—Most nurses indicate that 
there is entirely too much paper work. Forms 
and reports should be studied carefully so 
that only the essentials are retained. It is 
suggested that a clerk be provided on either 
a part-time basis or a full-time basis to be 
determined on the basis of one clerk for each 
two thousand pupils. Revision of the forms 
is needed. 

First Aid—The school district should 
have a written policy or standing orders ap- 
proved by the school physician, the supervis- 
ing principal, and the school board indicat- 
ing the first aid procedure which a nurse or 
teacher can follow prior to the arrival of a 
doctor. A phone call to the parents request- 
ing direction is good policy. 

Health Room and Equipment—Section 733 
of the School Code requires that “all school 
buildings, built or rebuilt after 1949, of ten 
or more classrooms shall contain a health 
room. It shall be not less than 21 feet in 
length; it shall be furnished and equipped 
for use as quarters in which regular school 
medical inspections may be given, and as a 
first aid room for pupils requiring medical 
attention while attending classes.” 

Section 501 of the School Code also re- 
quires “the board of school directors of every 
school district to establish, equip, furnish, 
and maintain a sufficient number of ele- 
mentary public schools in compliance with 
this act... .” In accordance with the afore- 
mentioned mandatory provisions of the 
School Laws, there is no reason that nurses 
should continue to conduct public school 
health services in quarters not conducive to 
healthful living. Furthermore, adequate facili- 
ties and equipment are essential for a pro- 
gram which embraces a wide range of activ- 
ities, making possible the attainment of the 
broad and rich experiences inherent in the 
health program. If we believe that children 
“learn best by doing” then the health serv- 
ices should not be administered in makeshift 
quarters or with makeshift equipment. While 
mandatory provisions of the law may have 
been waived during the period when the 
program was started, all school districts 
should be required to “get on the ball” and 
actually meet this first and most important 
educational objective. 
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Communicable Diseases—There is a need 
for a clear-cut procedure on a uniform basis 
for the control of contagious diseases. Mem- 
bers of the same family should be excluded 
from school in the case of certain diseases. 

“The State Department of Health con- 
siders disinfection of books unnecessary. It 
is still done occasionally as a concession to 
the unfounded fears of school patrons, but 
serves only the questionable end of confirm- 
ing them in those fears. The common contact 
diseases are propagated from infected per- 
sons to susceptible persons quite directly by 
the infectious discharges of the former, usu- 
ally in the form of nose and throat spray. 
Inanimate objects, unless freshly contami- 
nated, play an insignificant role in trans- 
mission. If local public opinion insists on 
disinfection of books, place them out of doors 
in the fresh air and sunshine for one full 
day. If this does not satisfy unfounded fears, 
books may be immersed in carbon tetra- 
chloride for at least thirty minutes, then 
hung over a line to dry in the sun.”* Parents 
should be kept informed about rules and 
regulations concerning communicable dis- 
eases, 

Immunization—Most immunizations should 
be considered as a problem for the parents 
rather than for the school. The Department 
of Health provides material in lower grades. 

Nurses’ Uniforms—It is suggested that the 
nurse may wear a uniform while working 
immediately in the health suite and that 
appropriate tailored clothing be worn for 
home visits and for general work in the 
school building. Where uniforms are re- 
quired, the school district should provide 
for laundering for her coats or uniform. A 
school nurse is not comfortable working in 
a white uniform as she feels such uniform 
is associated with hospitals and illness. A 
public health nursing uniform may provide 
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for identification and entree when visiting 
homes. 

Transportation of Sick Children—The pol- 
icy with respect to the transportation of chil- 
dren by the nurse or other person should be 
established definitely. If the nurse is ex- 
pected to transport children in her own car, 
it is recommended that the school board 
provide insurance. Policies vary in rural and 
urban districts. See Section 774, School 
Laws. 

Dental and Medical Examinations—A 
clear-cut understanding should be estab- 
lished concerning the examinations made by 
the doctor—either eight or four per hour. 
The nurse should encourage the doctor to 
take advantage of the educational opportu- 
nities needed in the cases of malnutrition 
and other defects. “Chiseling” on the time 
cannot be tolerated. 

Cooperation with Social Agencies—Nurses 
should establish good liaison with the infor- 


* School Nursing Manual, p. 51 
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mation advisory service of local social agen- 
cies to eliminate red tape and slowness in 
handling cases. The establishment of good 
contacts speeds up the processing of needy 
cases. 

Follow-Up—Doctors should be encouraged 
or urged to complete both dental and medi- 
cal examinations as early in the year as 
possible. This will facilitate the follow-up of 
all cases. All cases should be regarded as 
active until concluded satisfactorily to all 
concerned. 

School Adjustment—The nurse should be 
advised by the local school guidance depart- 
ment concerning problems of school adjust- 
ment so that in the home visits these rela- 
tionships may be discussed. The nurse should 
be a member of the school guidance com- 
mittee. 

Public Relations—The nurse should re- 
visit homes until the case is entirely closed. 
The nurse occupies a very important place 
with respect to public relations with the 
school patrons. The nurse should be en- 
couraged to report all cases of dissatisfac- 
tion with the school program to her super- 
vising principal. The case load may have to 
be adjusted. Parents should be made aware 
of the services rendered their children 
through the school program. 

The Nurse in Relation to Attendance— 
The nurse should not be an attendance off- 
cer. However, for all children returning to 
school, a definite policy should be established 
regarding the admission of pupils who have 
been absent on account of illness. 

Eye and Ear Examinations—The school 
nurse should be familiar with and trained 
to use the special appliances such as the 
audiometer, Snellen Eye Chart, telebinocu- 
lar, and other devices used in the school 
health program. Cooperation should be es- 
tablished with the eye specialists in the 
community. 

Special Examinations-—A clear-cut policy 
should be established regarding special ex- 
aminations, such as electrocardiograph which 
may be needed in individual cases. 

Spring Round-Up—Spring round-up offers 
a splendid opportunity for the nurse to get 
acquainted with new parents and to offer 
advice regarding children beginning school. 
The school doctor should be encouraged to 
attend these spring round-ups to get ac- 
quainted with the parents and to advise 
them concerning vaccination and immuniza- 
tion problems. 

Supervision—There is a definite need for 
supervision of nurses by a nurse who has 
had graduate work in the field of school 
nursing. Nurses in the local district should 
cooperate in seeing that such legislation is 
passed. 

Advisory Health Councils—Both nurses 
and school administrators have been indif- 
ferent to Health Councils because they ob- 
jected to the “meddling” of citizens in 
school matters. What they fail to see is that 








the responsibilities are so widespread that 
for effective and adequate solutions of the 
manifold problems the responsibilities must 
and should be shared with the whole 
community. The organization of health coun- 
cils should be consummated not merely be- 
cause of the compulsion of the law, but 
because if we believe in democracy we 
should practice it in this area so vital to our 
individual and collective well-being. 


I appeal to you, therefore, my fellow 
citizens, to do your utmost to meet this 
imperative need of our youth so that 
they may have sound minds in sound 
bodies, a fair chance for a healthy 
personality—and thus be healthy, 
wealthy, and wise. 





Polio Facts for 1953 


Tremendous recent progress toward 
a control for infantile paralysis has 
brought us to the threshold of preven- 
tion of the disease. Thanks to the sup- 
port of the March of Dimes by the 
American people, scientists are now 
planning the first field trials of a polio 
vaccine, and manufacturers are pro- 
ducing the blood fraction, gamma glo- 
bulin, for limited use as a temporary 
preventive of paralysis. 

Both are good news. Hope rides high. 

But despite this, 1953 will see out- 
breaks of polio; we cannot count on 
any startling reduction of cases this 
year. Reasons: (1) The vaccine is not 
here—it has yet to be tested; (2) de- 
spite every effort of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, the 
American Red Cross, and government 
authorities, gamma globulin will be in 
such short supply it can be given to 
fewer than one million children out of 
a population of 46,000,000 in the most 
susceptible age groups. 

We must understand and accept the 
facts and keep cool heads when faced 
with the reality of polio. We canriot re- 
lax our watchfulness nor ignore the 
usual precautions yet awhile. If polio 
comes to your community you will 
want to observe the sensible rules for 
good health that have been urged in 
previous years: 

.let your children continue to play 
with their usual companions 
avoid new groups: 

.make sure they scrub their hands 
before eating, avoid use of other 
people’s soiled towels, dishes, and 
tableware; 

-beware of fatigue and chilling, 


(See Polio, page 317) 
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Putting Z before A 


WO CHILDREN stopped me on the way 

to the school cafeteria. 

“Mrs. S—— .’ reported a di- 
minutive fourth grader, “I’m going to 
take three books home with me this 
weekend. Two don’t last long enough.” 

“THAT really was a good book!” 
volunteered a sixth grade boy in pass- 
ing. THAT, I recalled, was “Twenty- 
One Balloons” by William Pene Du- 
Bois, which we had started together in 
a story hour period the previous week. 

Not so long ago, Judy, a little sec- 
ond grade girl, came into the school 
library and asked for a book about 
snakes—a bit unexpected from one so 
young. Without question we went to 
the shelves to find some snake books. 
The “First Book of Snakes” by Hoke 
and “Snakes” by Zim were perhaps 
beyond her reading ability, but the pic- 
tures were large and clear and self- 
explanatory. 

While we were looking through the 
books a second query was made. “Do 
these snakes have eggs?” 

“Well, Judy, most snakes lay eggs,” 
I replied. Undaunted, she continued. 

“Yes, but do they have them in this 
book?” 

Another flip of the page showed a 
nest of eggs and Judy left the library 
with the book under her arm. 


A School or Class Library 

Is the school library a necessary 
part of an elementary school today, or 
can the same interest in reading and 
securing information be aroused 
through classroom libraries? 

So much time is spent in teaching 
the mechanics of reading that creating 
in children the desire to read is over- 




















A good book is the best of friends, 


the same today and forever.—Tupper 


looked and without the desire wherein 
lies the motivation for the learning? 

Those who work with children and 
young people realize that it is in the 
elementary grades when new interests 
are being formed, when curiosity is the 
strongest, when inhibitions have not 
developed, and when the pressure of 
homework and outside activities is not 
so great as it is in later years that 
children really learn to love books. In 
these years they lay the groundwork for 
reading for enjoyment, and establish 
a library habit which is invaluable in 
later life. 

The signs of enjoyment of books 
among young children are many—the 
gleam in a first grader’s eye when he 
opens a book filled with large, bright 
pictures that relay a story; the pride 
that comes later when he reports, “I 
read this WHOLE book myself”; the 
fourth grader never too much inter- 
ested who suddenly discovers that read- 
ing is fun and cannot borrow books 
fast enough: the whispered conversa- 
tion between two girls about reading 
after the signal for “lights out.” 

“T take a flashlight along and read 
under the covers,” volunteers one. 

“I’ve discovered that if I just un- 
screw the light bulb, Mother does not 
hear the click of the lamp.” 

With story-telling periods, book 
talks, and individual consultation to 
stimulate interest, an enthusiastic li- 
brarian can do much to create appreci- 
ation for literature. 

Would young Judy have found the 
material about snakes she wanted in 
the usual second grade classroom li- 
brary? A large central collection 
rather than being an expense is an 
economy of finance, planning, and 
time. It brings together all the re- 
sources of the school. 

Even first graders have their prob- 
lems. Does a leopard have dark spots 
on light or light spots on dark? Who 
arrives first in the spring, the male or 


MRS. JANE GRAY SMITH* 


School Libraries Adviser 
Department of Public Instruction 


female robin? Does my dog have four 
or five toes? 


Lavender Air 

These reference questions came from 
elementary students in rapid succes- 
sion one morning. 

What is lightning and what are its 
damages? 

What is a “coquette”? Do you eat it? 

How did the Monitor and the Mer- 
rimac run? 

Will you find me the flags of the 
United States? 

Why should there be no quarreling 
at the dinner table? 

What is “lavender air”? Further 
questioning showed that the student 
wanted information about Lavoisier. 

What is the distance in miles of a 
degree in latitude? 

What kind of teeth do porcupines, 
baboons, camels, bears have? 

These and many similar questions 
require a varied collection of books of 
information and reference works with 
a trained person to interpret the ques- 
tion, help locate the answer in books 
within the reading comprehension of 
the child, and challenge the reader to 
further study. 

By getting to know children’s abili- 
ties and interests and gaining their 





confidence and by keeping informed 
about new materials, the elementary 
school librarian does a great deal of 
guidance and teaching. She is as much 
(See Library, page 318) 

* Until recently Mrs. Smith was librarian 
in the Laboratory School of the State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS & 








The President’s Corner 


Spring is a very busy season for 
the membership of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. It is most 
encouraging to see and participate in 
the great variety of activities carried 
on by our Local Branches throughout 
the State. 

Among the many fine meetings I 
was privileged to attend in March were 
those in Wilkes-Barre and Scranton 
with Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, as the speaker. Mrs. Caldwell. 
in addition to talking about the na- 
tional organization, spoke of the con- 
stant service teachers give in the class- 
rooms of America. 

More and more the membership in 
our Local Branches is displaying an 
active interest in the development of 
the professional affairs of our State 
Association. Workshops on profession- 
al problems were numerous in March, 
and many more are planned for April. 

It is most gratifying to find our 
membership studying procedures for 
the improvement of our professional 
status. There is much stimulating en- 
thusiasm in the many annual dinner 
meetings which are taking place dur- 
ing these spring months. With this in- 
terest, there is little doubt that teach- 
ers are lifting the status of the teach- 
ing profession by their boot straps. 

These programs accentuate the par- 
ticipation by large segments of our 
membership. All of our members share 
in the development of local programs. 
It is from participation that interest re- 
sults and new leadership is discovered 
and developed. With this local interest, 
our State and National programs will 
move forward. 

Study your State Association— 
know what it does—and you will find 
a greater reason for giving loyal and 
active support to the organization. 


-‘THoomas E. Carson, President, 
PSEA, North Allegheny Schools, Alle- 


gheny County 


b 
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Dave Stewart for President 
of the National Education 
Association 

The profession of Pennsylvania pre- 
sents David H. Stewart, Dormont, for 
President of the NEA in 1953. 

It would be superfluous to tell of the 
high quality of leadership evidenced 
by Doctor Stewart during his profes- 
sional career. We all recall the out- 
standing service which he gave as our 
PSEA President in 1949 and the bene- 
fits we all secured through the broad 
program of legislation including sal- 
aries, subsidies, and retirement which 
was enacted that year. We know, too, 





David H. Stewart 


of the continuous work that he has 
done to broaden and interpret the 
benefits of retirement to our members. 
We know of his recognized leader- 
ship among the superintendents. We 
know, too, teachers hold him in high 
esteem. Their admiration for him has 
extended throughout his entire career. 
He understands classroom teacher 
problems because he began his career 
as a teacher. He now is superintendent 
of schools in Dormont, one of the good 
school systems of our Commonwealth. 
We are very happy in Pennsylvania 
that Doctor Stewart has consented to 
the many requests throughout the Na- 
tion to have his name presented for 
President of the National Education 
Association. We are pleased with the 
many evidences of support that have 
already been received for him. 
Doctor Stewart has ably demon- 


strated his ability to serve on the Na- 
tional level. He has been a member of 
the NEA Legislative Commission; a 
member of the Board of Directors; 
during the current year he is First 
Vice President and as such is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, an 
official policy-making body of the NEA. 

The members of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be well served by 
Doctor Stewart as President. His serv- 
ice as Vice President has given him a 
broad understanding of the problems 
and program of the NEA. His intelli- 
gence, vision, sound judgment, indus- 
try, and friendliness will unite the 
profession into a strong and dynamic 
Association that will meet every chal- 
lenge to our schools.—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary. 


Our NEA Membership 


Another new high on NEA member- 
ship is reported as of Friday, March 6. 
On that date our NEA membership 
numbered 40,878. This is an increase 
of 2,283 on the same date the previous 
year. It is an increase of 1,383 over 
our total membership in 1952. Again 
we point out that our CAP member- 
ship goal is 44,225. 

Many of our Local Branches are 
100% in local, State, and National 
membership. Many others have taken as 
their goal—Every PSEA member an 
NEA member.” To all Local Branches 
which have not accepted a challenge 
for 100% membership in NEA we 
urge that they do so at once. 

Certainly Pennsylvania will want to 
report at the NEA Convention in Mi- 
ami Beach that it has attained its CAP 
membership goal for 1953. If Head- 
quarters can be of assistance in any 
way, please communicate with us. 


Scholarships for Teachers 

The Pennsylvania Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults has available 
certain scholarships for teachers of 
physically handicapped children. For 
application blanks and the necessary 
information address The Pennsylvania 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., George E. Reimer, Ex- 
ecutive Director, 1107 North Front 
Street, Harrisburg. 
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Executive Council Pledges Support 
for New NEA Headquarters Building 


There comes a time when every 
growing family needs a larger home. 
The National Education Association is 
now at that stage in its development. 
The present Headquarters in Washing- 
ton has served the Association since 
1917. Expansions have been made here 
and there, the interior has been divided 
and subdivided by ever increasing par- 
titions, so that currently the NEA offices 
are so badly crowded and scattered as 
to interfere seriously with the Associa- 
tion’s work at a time when facilities 
must be expanded. 

Moreover, our NEA center in Wash- 
ington is not only a workshop for the 
employes who carry on the growing 
services of our Association. It is also 
a symbol of the place of education in 
our life and the importance which 
teachers attach to their own calling. 
The public, in the end, will take teach- 
ers at their own valuation. 

Many visitors in Washington will 
take as their impression of the NEA 
the building which is its home. For 
these reasons the time has come to re- 
place our old Headquarters of the NEA 
which has served the profession so well 
with a larger structure, capable of 
housing the growing number of em- 
ployes efficiently and of such modern 
design and appointments that its ap- 
pearance will blend with the other 
modern structures which surround it. 

To make this possible the Board of 
Directors and the Executive Committee, 
implementing one of the goals of the 
Centennial Action Program, have initi- 
ated a $5,000,000 NEA Building Fund 
Campaign. 

The Executive Council of the PSEA 
at its meeting on February 28 took 


action to endorse and pledge support to 


the NEA Building Fund Campaign. 


Campaign Facts 

A regional conference in which the 
states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware participated 
was held in Philadelphia on March 4. 
The brief facts about the campaign 
are: 

It has been authorized by the NEA 
Board of Trustees, the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Board of Directors. 

It is included as a part of goal three 
of the Centennial Action Program 
which calls for a larger and more effec- 
tive National Education Association. 

The target date for the conclusion of 
the campaign is the Centennial Con- 
vention in the summer of 1957. 

The goal is $5,000,000. 

Each state will be asked to contrib- 
ute a sum equivalent to about $2 a 
member a year over the five-year 
period. 

Suggested ways in which this amount 
can be provided are as follows: 

Each NEA life member recruit one 
new life member within the next five 
years. 

Each Local Branch during the next 
five years present an honorary NEA life 
membership as a special recognition to 
one of its leaders. 

Gifts and donations from recognized 
patrons of education. 


Pennsylvania’s Quota 

Pennsylvania’s quota for the year 
ending December 31, 1953, is $80,000. 
Some one has suggested that this quota 
for the current year could be made by 
482 new life members from Pennsyl- 








The NEA Home of the Future 
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vania. Already a number of our mem- 
bers have taken life memberships in 
support of the building fund campaign. 

As the details of our participation in 
the building fund develop they will be 
cleared through communication to our 
Local Branches and our members in 
the Education Bulletin and the PS/. 
We are assured that our members in 
the next five years will join as enthu- 
siastically in helping to build a new 
home for the NEA as did the Execu- 
tive Council when it unanimously 
adopted the motion on February 28 in 
support of the campaign. 

Be a builder. Send your NEA life 
membership ($150) to William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and help to make a new head- 
quarters building a reality.—H. E. G. 


Foreign Language 
Conference Reported 

“America’s role of world leadership 
has created a real need for a knowledge 
of foreign languages by informed 
American citizens; but our public 
schools are not as yet providing ade- 
quately for this need.” 

So spoke Earl J. McGrath, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, in Wash- 
ington, Thursday, January 15, in open- 
ing “this first nationwide conference 
to inquire whether and how foreign 
language can be introduced on a vol- 
untary basis in the elementary school.” 

Twenty-two Pennsylvanians were 
privileged to attend this conference 
sponsored by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. They represented all scholastic 
levels—elementary and secondary, col- 
leges, both teachers and liberal arts, 
and the universities—of the Keystone 
State. 

Reports about the present status quo 
of language study in general and at 
the elementary level in particular: 
panels representing the best thinking 
from coast to coast and from the Gulf 
to the Lakes in the realm of educa- 
tional procedures and techniques as 
applied to the study of foreign lan- 
guage; three workshop periods of two 
hours each devoted to four different 
phases of the problem—all of these 
items and a grand finale of summation 
left those privileged to attend with a 
feeling of exultation. The real chal- 
lenge to do service, at any cost, on the 
front line in the “battle to win the 
peace” came from the closing remarks 
of Harold Benjamin, director, division 
of social foundations of education, 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Workshop groups had been set up 
to study the problem from the four 
angles of Aims and Objectives, The 
Curriculum, Administration, and 
Teacher Education. 

Member participants carried away 
with them some very practical blue- 
prints in each instance for the next 
step, that of selling the foreign Jan- 
guage program to the general public 
and setting it up in hundreds of ele- 
mentary schools throughout the nation. 

—JuaniTa M. Downes, Cheltenham 

Township High School 


Music Study Tours 
in Europe 

Temple University will again offer 
students, teachers, and lovers of music 
low cost educational programs that 
blend the best in European perform- 
ances with musical study, stimulat- 
ing travel, and relaxation. 

For further information write the 
director of summer sessions. Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22. 





Dear Journal Readers: 

This time I’m reversing the 
usual order—I'll ask the question 
and I'd like you to answer. In the 
summer of 1950 I asked our edi- 
tors, Mr. Gayman and Miss Mat- 
thews, if they would be willing to 
run a column of curriculum writ- 
ing which would be presented in 
letter form. Through their cour- 
tesy the first Miss North letter 
appeared in October of 1950. It 
started out to be a one year proj- 
ect. It has extended into its third 
year. 

Now I would like you to tell 
us if it has served its purpose. 
Do you read it? Does it discuss 
problems in which you are in- 
terested? Is there a useful place 
for this kind of writing in our 
professional magazine? If you 
think there is, are there some 
questions you would like to have 
discussed next year? 

This is not a bid for fan mail 

-it’s the teacher in me wanting 
an evaluation of a project. 

Sincerely, 


Mary NortH 


P.S. Send replies to Mary North, 
400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg 
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Business Educators’ 


Conferences 

The Pennsylvania Business Educa- 
tors’ Association is sponsoring two 
conferences this spring. The Western 
Conference will be held April 18 at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana; the 
Eastern Conference, in Hershey High 
School on April 25. Benjamin Kuyken- 
dall of Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia, is president of the State asso- 
ciation. 


Western—April 18 


At the Western Conference at the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, on 
April 18, there will be three discussion 
periods covering all phases of business 
education interests. These are sched- 


uled for 10:00, 10:50, and 11:40. 


The conference will open with a gen- 
eral session at 9:30 and will close with 
a luncheon at 12:45. Elizabeth A. Cor- 
coran of Indiana is program chairman 
for the Western Conference. 


Eastern—April 25 


Hershey High School will be host to 
the Eastern Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Educators’ Association 
on April 25. Theme of the conference 
is “Trends in Business Education— 
Good Classroom Practices.” 

The conference will open with regis- 
tration and a tour of the high school 
building from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. Then 
a general session is scheduled for 9:30 
to 9:55. 

The remainder of the morning will 
be devoted to the discussion meetings 
in the various business education inter- 
ests. 

The conference will close with a 
luncheon from 1:00 to 2:30 p.m. with 
Charles G. Reigner as the speaker. 





Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get 
wisdom; and with all the getting get under- 
standing.—PROVERBS 





PENNSYLVANIA winners in the Gen- 
eral Mills essay contest on “Why Amer- 
ica is Great” were Sandra Held and 
her teacher, Mary Geiger of Bethle- 
hem; Leroy Mathers and _ teacher, 
Madeline Jones of North East; and 
James Davitt and teacher, Estelle G. 
Seal of Boothwyn, Delaware County. 
These winners received movie cameras 
and projectors and were taken on an 
air tour of seven outstanding cities of 
the United States. 








Dear Miss North: 


What do you think about penman- 
ship? 

Priscilla Pensyl 
Dear Priscilla: 

I’ve been thinking about penman- 
ship quite seriously this year and I’m 
glad for your question because it gives 
me a chance to crystallize my current 
thinking on this question. 

It is my belief that every pupil in 
our schools should be taught to write 
legibly and neatly and at a reasonable 
speed. To accomplish that objective I 
think it is necessary to have daily drill 
periods for the teaching of handwrit- 
ing through the fourth and probably 
the fifth grade. In grades six through 
eight there will need to be continued 
drills for all pupils who have not 
learned to write legibly, neatly, and 
with ease, and maintenance drills oc- 
casionally for those pupils who no 
longer need daily drill. From ninth 
grade on we need teachers who refuse 
written work that is not neat and leg- 
ible. 

I do like manuscript writing in 
grades one and two because with it 
young people can write easily. I would 
like to see it used enough in the grades 
following grade two to maintain the 
skill. 

The use of the steel pen in teach- 
ing writing with ink is a practice that 
I have come to question. The steel pen 
has vanished from our homes, our 
offices, and our bank counters. The 
fountain pen and the ball-point pen are 
today’s pens. Why aren’t we teaching 
today’s children to write with them? 

I am sure that I do not believe that 
children should be taught to write ex- 
actly like each other and all of them 
exactly like someone else. Handwriting 
should be individual. I believe we 
would have many more legible adult 
writers if during their elementary 
school years the teacher had stressed 
legible individual writing rather than 
forced copy work. 

I’ve thought lots more about hand- 
writing but [ll save it for another 


Mey “Yoh 
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Sincerely, 








The General Assembly 
Receives Chesterman 
Report 


HE General Assembly during the 

month of March has continued two- 
day-a-week sessions. While the Budget 
as presented by the Governor was re- 
ported in the March issue, no report 
has been made by the State Tax Com- 
mission appointed last year by the Gov- 
ernor to explore possible new tax 
sources. The Chesterman Committee, 
however. which was appointed to study 
economies and reorganization, has 
made its report. 

The recommendations of the Chester- 
man Committee were detailed and nu- 
merous and dealt with practically 
every department on Capitol Hill. It 
reported that if the recommendations 
were adopted either by administration 
or by legislation, economies proposed 
would by the biennium 1959-61 ap- 
proximate $100,000,000. 

A joint committee of 30 members 
of the House and Senate was appointed 
to consider and study the Chesterman 
report. Hearings were held on the rec- 
ommendations in three areas, one of 
which was education. At the hearing 
on education which was held March 
17, the Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA, Harvey E. Gayman, presented 
the Association’s position in regard to 
the recommendations of the Chester- 
man report. It was evident from the 
attention of the members and_ the 
questions that followed that the Com- 
mittee was interested in knowing the 
point of view of the PSEA. We pre- 
sent the statement. 


Statement on Chesterman 
Report 

by 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 

tary. PSEA, to the Joint Committee 

of the Senate and House, March 17, 

1953 

Our Association is grateful for this 
opportunity to present briefly points of 
view with reference to the State Gov- 
ernment Survey Committee Report, 
February, 1953, as it relates to public 
education. 

We have given careful study to the 
final report and to the report of the 
Task Force which preceded it. We find 
that in several instances the two re- 
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ports are not in agreement. In such 
instances no statement is made whether 
the difference has resulted from a fur- 
ther examination of data or whether 
the original recommendation has been 
superseded by a dogmatic statement of 
opinion. 
We are 


number of instances because the report 


handicapped also in a 


is not sufficiently documented to per- 
mit reference to the basic data upon 
which conclusions are based. This is 
one of the aspects of the report which 
gives us great concern. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association throughout the years has 
sought continuously to improve the 
pattern of education in Pennsylvania. 
to broaden the educational opportuni- 
ties of the children of the Common- 
wealth, to provide well-qualified teach- 


ers. to ensure attractive teaching 
conditions, and to make possible 


“equalization of basic educational op- 
portunities at fairly uniform levels of 
local taxation” throughout the Com- 
monwealth. This pattern of equaliza- 
tion was written into law in 1945 as is 
well reported by the Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission report of 1953 
entitled, “State and Local Support of 
Public Education.” 

We commend to this Committee the 
above report for factual information 
on the operation of our present subsidy 
laws. It was this legislation which was 
recognized by the National Education 
Association as the most outstanding 
pattern of an equalization program 
that had been enacted anywhere in the 
United States. 

Since then there have been a num- 
ber of refinements to this over-all 
pattern. Insofar as the Chesterman 
Committee can point out documented 
situations rather than generalities, or 
shortcomings of the application of this 
legislation. our Association would, in- 
deed, be more than glad to join in such 
modifications as may be required to 
make it conform more effectively to the 
desired pattern of an equalization pro- 
gram. However, the report is lacking 
in making definite the specific situa- 
tions to which the generalities pre- 
sumably apply. 


Subsidy for Public Schools 

In the first instance with reference 
to subsidies the report says. “The 
State’s obligation is mainly for ‘instruc- 
tion costs’ and is made on the basis of 
the number of teaching units in each 
school district.” The fallacy of this 


statement and the material which fol- 
lows is that the State’s obligation is 
based on current expenses which in- 
clude six items of current operating 
costs of which instruction is only one. 
Under the equalization formula cur- 
rent expense is the significant cost 
factor and not instruction alone. 

The above statement implies also 
that teaching units are an unsatisfac- 
tory base upon which to allocate sub- 
sidies. With reference to this point we 
should like to point out that reimburse- 
ment on a teacher-unit basis is one of 
the very strong points in an equaliza- 
tion formula in that it measures ihe 
educational load in terms of the num- 
ber of pupils to be educated and the 
number of teachers required for ade- 
quate teaching purposes and reimburses 
districts accordingly. 

We object. also, to the implication 
that there is no relationship between 
State reimbursement for school pur- 
poses and local contributien. This 
statement and the paragraphs which 
follow would seem to imply that the 
greater the local contribution the great- 
er should be the contribution from the 
State. This philosophy is the old phi- 
losophy of the reward for effort theory 
for reimbursement. It has no part in 
the present accepted theory of State 
reimbursement on an equalization level. 

The present equalization formula. 
and rightly so, is geared to the finan- 
cial ability of the local communities io 
support an acceptable school program. 
Those that have lesser ability receive 
proportionately greater reimbursement 
from the State. Those that have greater 
ability receive lesser reimbursement. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the re- 
lationship of local taxes to State appro- 
priation received varies from district 
to district. The only exception to this 
is the minimum guarantee of $1.000 
which is common to all equalization 
laws in their original application and 
which becomes less and less significant 
as the maximum amount of the equali- 
zation program advances. 

Undoubtedly it is these two factors. 
namely, the definition of an acceptable 
reimbursement unit based on the edu- 
cational load of the community in terms 
of educable pupils and variable State 
grants to each local district based on 
need, that have given such nationwide 
recognition to our equalization pro- 
gram as now written in our statutes 
and in effect throughout our Common- 
wealth. 

The point is made that the average 
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pupil per teacher in the elementary and 
secondary schools has been declining 
from 1919-20 to 1949-50 and is an ex- 
pensive trend and should be carefully 
controlled. This is another instance in 
which statistics fail to present the com- 
plete picture. As a matter of fact the 
problem today is one of overcrowding 
of classes due to our rapidly increas- 
ing school population and the shortage 
of teachers. 

Another typical example is found in 
the statements with reference to finan- 
cially distressed districts. The Task 
Force, on page 6 of its report, made 
this statement, “Subsidies to financially 
distressed school districts average ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 each biennium 
but do not cure the distress.” 

Later in the report the Task Force 
lists the appropriations for distressed 
school districts for the bienniums 1931 
to 1951. Using the figures as reported 
the actual appropriation for these thir- 
teen bienniums averaged $2,200,000. 
To those who would say that this ap- 
proximates $3,000,000, as so flatly 
stated, we would reply that it is a most 
significant difference, in fact it is lack- 
ing in accuracy by 36%. As a matter of 
fact the actual biennium appropriations 
from 1945, the year in which the equal- 
ization law was passed including the 
biennium 1951, averaged $1,188,750 
per biennium. This is an index of the 
progress that has been made in solving 
this difficult problem. It should be 
noted, also, that the number of such 
districts receiving emergency aid de- 
creased from 117 in 1944-45 to 40 in 
1951-52, a decline of 66%. 

Certainly we recognize the need for 
a final solution to this problem if at- 
tainable. However, the report brings 
forth nothing new so far as causes are 
concerned, or nothing new so far as a 
solution is concerned, other than the 
steadfast application of our present 
laws which have resulted in a growing 
improvement. 


Higher Education and 
State Teachers Colleges 


The major conclusions with refer- 
ence to higher education and State 
Teachers Colleges seem to fall under 
two classifications: 

1. That enrolment of State Teachers 
Colleges should be limited to prospec- 
tive teachers and liberal arts colleges 
given more encouragement to engage 
in teacher training, and 

2. That such procedure should di- 
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minish the requirements for further 
facilities and result in the closing of 
half the Teachers Colleges at an ulti- 
mate saving of approximately $5,000,- 
000 a biennium. 

Point is made that of the 20,000 
graduates from Teachers Colleges in 
the last ten years only 14,000 entered 
the teaching profession in Pennsylva- 
nia. No data are presented to show 
whether a larger percentage of ihe 
graduates of liberal arts colleges actu- 
ally go into teaching than the gradu- 
ates from the Teachers Colleges. The 
fact cannot be questioned that a con- 
siderable number of those who prepare 
for teaching without reference to the 
type of institution do not ultimately 
become permanent members of the 
teaching profession. Here perhaps is 
one of the reasons. On January 23, 
1953. we received a communication 
from a member of our Association re- 
porting that he had resigned as a biol- 
ogy teacher. He stated he was going 
into the business field. He said, “I like 
teaching very much. | hated to submit 
my resignation, but the extremely poor 
salary that I was receiving from 
school district was such 
that my meager living expenses were 


not being met whatsoever. . . . 

More recently we have heard of a 
superintendent from an adjoining State 
who is touring the Teachers Colleges 
in Pennsylvania. He is looking for 36 
teachers. He plans to visit six of the 
State Teachers Colleges. At each one 
he will ask for the names of the six 
highest ranking members of the grad- 
uating class. He will offer them $3400 
as a beginning salary. 

Now there can be but one conclusion 
from these facts. namely, that the solu- 
tion to our shortage of teachers, which 
after all is the major issue with refer- 
ence to the training of teachers, is not 
to encourage the expansion of the more 
expensive teacher training institutions 
from the point of the individual, but 
rather to make more attractive the edu- 
cation of our teachers in our well- 
organized State Teachers Colleges. 

Equal emphasis, of course. must be 
placed on the matter of salaries as a 
means of retaining our own graduates 
in Pennsylvania and meeting competi- 
tion from other professions and em- 
ployment opportunities. To the extent 
that we permit adjoining states and in- 
dustry to filter from us our better 
trained teachers because of higher sal- 
aries, to that extent we increase to the 


Commonwealth the cost on a unit basis 
of those who remain in Pennsylvania. 


Department of Public Instruction 


With reference to this portion of the 
report, we cannot agree that the Com- 
monwealth lacks leadership in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, nor in 
its responsible program of administer- 
ing the school laws which is its major 
responsibility, nor in developing pro- 
grams of curriculum improvement for 
actual teaching practices. 

We agree that professional personnel 
in the Department should have job se- 
curity. The report does not give any 
data to support its implication that 
there is not job security in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. We are 
greatly concerned that the members of 
the professional staff should be well 
paid and that salaries should be such 
as to attract the individual to the job. 

With reference to the recommenda- 
tion on the appointment of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, we 
hold that the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction should have 
cabinet rank, that the appointment 
should be for a term of not less than 
four years, confirmed by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate, and not subject to 
removal by the appointing power. 

The recommendation of the Chester- 
man Committee would nullify to a large 
extent these basic essentials for quali- 
fied leaders in this important office. It 
is proposed in this report that the term 
of office of the Superintendent should 
expire July 1 in the year in which a 
new Governor takes office. If the length 
of the legislative sessions of the Com- 
monwealth should return to that in ef- 
fect until more recent years, which 
would mean that the Superintendent 
would be appointed when the Legisla- 
ture was not in session, and inasmuch 
as the proposal in the report would 
permit the removal of the Superintend- 
ent by the Governor for cause, it would 
mean that for approximately eighteen 
months, unless a special session should 
be convened, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction would have no job 
security whatever except at the pleasure 
of the Governor. 

With reference to the organization 
of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion as delineated in the graphic chart 
in the report, we find no reference 
whatever to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, nor do we find any administra- 
tive relationship between many of the 
functions that are now performed by 
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the Department. The most that can be 
said of it is that it has fewer lines than 
the chart showing the present organiza- 
tion and that perhaps for this reason 
it would appear to cost less and be 
more efficient. 


Retirement 


A separate chapter has been devoted 
to the State Retirement Systems. The 
basic recommendations are 

1. That the two Retirement Boards 
should be integrated and the clerical 
work performed by one unit 

2. That a State Investment Council 
should be established with wide invest- 
ment powers 

3. That there should be a realistic 
increase in individual contributions in 
proportion to the increased benefits 
offered 

4. That there should be considered 
the possibility of integrating the Sys- 
tems with Federal Social Security. 

With reference to these conclusions 
we should like to state the following: 

1. It is our belief that since the two 
Systems operate under separate laws 
with different rates of contribution and 
actuarial tables, and with dissimilar 
benefits, that no significant efficiency 
or confidence would result by integrat- 
ing the board of management and the 
clerical work into one unit. 

2. With reference to a State Invest- 
ment Council, we should like to point 
out that each board now has in its 
membership an individual or individ- 
uals experienced in investment policy. 
The limiting factor with reference to 
interest earnings has been the restric- 
tions placed upon investments by the 
law itself and by the fact that gilt- 
edged investments in recent years have 
been yielding a low rate of interest. 
The mere fact that the School Fund 
from the time of its establishment in 
1919 to 1943 earned in this spread of 
24 years more than 4% indicates that 
the recent low interest earnings are not 
because of investment policy but be- 
cause of the investment market. Low 
interest earnings on securities in re- 
cent years are not peculiar alone to 
funds of our Retirement Systems. 

3. Notwithstanding the statement in 
the report that “There has been no in- 
crease in the per cent of contribution 
by the individual member to help de- 
fray the cost of greater benefits” it 
should be pointed out that the legisla- 
tion in 1949, liberalizing the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System, 
became effective only so far as the in- 
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dividual member was concerned upon 
the election on the part of the member 
to accept the new provisions and be 
subject to increased rates as adopted 
by the Retirement Board upon the rec- 
ommendation of the actuary. 

4. We note with dissatisfaction and 
grave concern reference to integrating 
the System with Federal Social Secu- 
rity. The report states that the possi- 
bility of this integration should be 
explored. The benefits of our Retire- 
ment System are guaranteed by law 
built on accumulated actuarial reserves. 
and made secure legally by prescribed 
investment policy. These conditions do 
not prevail in Federal Social Security. 
Until they do we would oppose weak- 
ening the security of our Retirement 
Systems by integration with a Federal 
System whose funds are not thus main- 
tained and the benefits of which not 
thus secured. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion we wish to point out 
that our Association stands ready at 
any time to join in any movement that 
would result in a wider and more effec- 
tive educational program for the Com- 
monwealth built upon law and so ad- 
ministered as to produce the maximum 
service for each dollar expended wheth- 
er at the State or the local level. How- 
ever, no matter how good the intent, 
we are loath to accept recommenda- 
tions from any group that fails to doc- 
ument its findings. 





Help to Korean 
Teachers 


Again the teachers of America and 
of Pennsylvania extend a helping hand 
to meet the needs of the less fortunate 
teachers throughout the world. In this 
particular instance it is the teachers 
of South Korea who are in dire need 
of food, shelter, and clothing. 

Our colleagues in South Korea have, 
indeed, been a heroic people. More 
than 50,000 of them are now teaching 
in the primary and secondary schools. 
Many of them are refugees who fled 


from their former homes as the Com- 
munists advanced. There are many 
among them whose houses and all pos- 
sessions were destroyed by bombs. 

All are victims of wartime inflation, 
attempting to live and survive on 
meager salaries. Nevertheless, their de- 
votion to teaching has not been di- 
minished. They organize classes in 
tents, in flimsy barracks, in drafty 
warehouses, and on the open hillsides 
—even through the winter. Because of 
the scarcity of fuel many of the class- 
rooms are unheated throughout the 
coldest winter months. 

Under such conditions clothing be- 
comes an essential protection to health. 
Bundled in sweaters, in ragged coats, 
never quite well enough fed, they con- 
tinue as teachers and from their hearts 
comes the courage to instil hope and 
knowledge in the children. 

It is with this group that we in 
Pennsylvania will now share in con- 
tributing to the Overseas Teacher Re- 
lief Fund. The Overseas Teacher Relief 
Fund was reactivated by action of the 
NEA Representative Assembly in 1951 
in San Francisco and reaffirmed in 
1952. 

The Association recommends that 
this Fund be used: (1) To help meet 
the needs of teachers in Korea for food, 
clothing, and educational equipment as 
soon as avenues for distribution are 
opened; (2) to provide similar aid to 
other areas of acute need; (3) to re- 
instate the program for bringing se- 
lected educational personnel from other 
countries to the United States to study 
educational methods; (4) to send 
American teachers to other countries 
for similar purposes. 

Because of the critical situation in 
Korea and because the avenues of dis- 
tribution are now open, the Executive 
Committee of the NEA at Atlantic City 
took official action to proceed at once 
with the campaign. The funds received 
will be used initially to provide new 
warm woolen suits and dresses for the 
40,000 men and 10,000 women teachers 
in South Korea. Purchase and delivery 
of the gifts will be handled by CARE. 
The Executive Committee of the NEA, 
following action on initiating the cam- 
paign, contributed funds for the pur- 
chase of one suit. 

Pennsylvania also went into imme- 
diate action at the Pennsylvania break- 
fast in Atlantic City. Mabel Studebaker 
presented the plan. Her personal en- 
thusiasm for the project had already 
resulted in contributions of more than 
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Mary E. Skillen, retiring director of elementary education in Lan- 
caster public schools, was honored at a testimonial dinner in Hotel 
Brunswick by the Lancaster Teachers Association. At left is G. Carl 
McComsey who made the presentation of the silver service he is 
holding, and in the center is Harvey A. Smith, superintendent of 

schools. 





NY \ 


ANNA SHRYOCK 





____ MRS. HELEN BARD 


$100. At the breakfast the response 
was so generous from those in attend- 
ance that more than $600 was depos- 
ited with the Business Office of the 
NEA at Atlantic City as an initial con- 
tribution of PSEA to the Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund. 


Information concerning participa- 
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HERBERT RHODES 


Three Chambersburg teachers are retiring with 
a total of 135 years of service. Mrs. Bard 
taught in the grades and retired from the posi- 
tion of teacher of history in the high school. 
Miss Shryock taught in the elementary grades 
and finished her service at the Sharpe school. 
Mr. Rhodes, a science teacher in the high 
school, with a total of 47 years of service, 
taught five years in New Jersey, West Virginia, 
and Alverton, Pennsylvania, before coming to 
Chambersburg. 


tion will be sent to the officers of our 
Local Branches. Red and white metal 
lapel tabs “Keep Korean School Bells 
Ringing” will be used in the campaign. 
We anticipate that each Local Branch 
will plan to share in this movement to 
relieve the plight of the teachers of 
South Korea. 





Instruction by another is indispensable. 
Neither individual, nor nation, nor world 
ever educated itself without contact with 
something superior to itself. 

—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 





These three teachers in the Media public schools who retired June 
30 represent 100 years of service: Alice McKeag, 31 years; Elizabeth 
Hall, 35; Sue Appleton, 34. 


Southeastern District 
Program Announced 


The general meeting of the South- 
eastern Convention District is sched- 
uled for Thursday, April 16, at 8:15 
p-m. during Schoolmen’s Week in Phil- 
adelphia. Andrew D. Holt of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee will give his fa- 
mous address, “Bringing Up Fathers.” 

J. Wallace Saner, president of the 
district, will introduce David H. Stew- 
art, first vice president of the NEA, 
Dormont; William H. DuBarry, acting 
president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Francis B. Haas, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; and Thomas 
E. Carson, President, PSEA, to bring 
greetings to the delegates. 

In addition to the general meeting 
the District has announced two discus- 
sion group meetings for Thursday, one 
on retirement problems at 10:00 a.m., 
the other on legislation at 4:00 p.m. 
William A. Doane of Philadelphia- will 
be chairman of the retirement group, 
and panel members will be Cathleen 
M. Champlin and J. Maurice Strattan, 
members of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, and Robert 
A. Rosenkrance, chairman of the PSEA 
Retirement Problems Committee. 

For the legislative meeting, Raymond 
Bramall of Upper Darby will be the 
chairman. The following will serve as 
panel members: John M. Lumley, Har- 
risburg; G. Baker Thompson, Media; 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia; 
L. W. Perkins, Narberth; James H. 
Miller, Delaware County; and Edwin 
E. Lippincott, Il, member of the Gen- 


eral Assembly from Delaware County. 
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The Boyd Dodson elementary school of Wilkes-Barre presented a 
United Nations program on October 24 in the school auditorium. 
Two hundred fifty children participated in the pageant. The setup 
of the various sections of the U.N. Assembly was portrayed. 
bers of the Security Council were depicted 
in songs and dances. A fifth-grade choral group of 80 voices sang a 


The five per t 





folk song in French. The sixth grade choral ensemble of 75 voices 











One hundred ninety guests attended the dinner of the Venango Educators of PSEA on 
November 10 in Oil City to hear an inspiring address by Mary Titus, consultant for Local 
Branch associations of the National Education Association. The program inaugurated the 


observance of American Education Week. 


Pictured, left to right, are: Mrs. R. Glenn Carter, Superintendent Carter of the Sugarcreek 
Township schools, Miss Titus, and Hazel Rankin, president of the Northwestern Convention 


District, PSEA. 


Leaders for Group Action 


To train leaders in the skills and 
understandings necessary for develop- 
ing effective groups, the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Devel- 
opment will hold its usual three-week 
summer laboratory session at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates are 
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June 21 to July 11. 

Approximately 110 applicants will 
be accepted for this session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 


groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. Write to NTLGO, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C, 





sang “The Volga Boatman” in Russian. A dancing group presented 
an Asiatic dance. 
Members of the Junior League and League of Women Voters, 
with parents and friends, were guests. 
Elfed Jones is principal of the Dodson school and Mary Gannon, 
teacher of 62, directed the performance. 


National Retired 
Teachers Association 


Membership in the National Retired 
Teachers Association, 941 Rosemount 
Road, Glendale 7, California, offers a 
continuation of educational interest 
and purposeful activity. The member- 
ship fee of $1 includes four issues of 
the association magazine each year. 





There is one habit that be- 
cause of its general application 
is important to all people. It 
may be called the habit of effort. 
It is well to do some difficult 
task each day, some task that 
requires concentration and un- 
usual effort, to the end that one 
may develop the habit of meet- 
ing difficult tasks fearlessly. 
This little effort, like the pre- 
mium paid on an insurance pol- 
icy, may yield no immediate re- 
turns, but when a crisis does 
come, it gives a reserve to its 
possessor that will hold him un- 
shaken, while his associates are 
falling in the stress of the hour. 
—NEA Journal 
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Northeastern Regional 
Conference, 
Classroom Teachers 


The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Swampscott, Mas- 
sachusetts, at the Ocean House on May 
1-3. The conference is being planned 
by Ben Elkins, Northeastern Regional 
Director of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers. The theme will 
be “United, Democratic Profession for 
Service.” 

Registration will begin at 4:00 p.m., 
Friday, May 1. The first general ses- 
sion will be at 8:30 p.m. and will in- 
clude an address by Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, and a skit 
presented by the Future Teachers of 
\merica. 

On Saturday morning, May 2, a 
breakfast for group leaders is being 
planned. The remainder of the confer- 
ence will be devoted to discussions of 
the following topics: Our Voice in the 
NEA (study of the revision of the 
NEA Charter and By-laws): Imple- 
menting the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram; Information Please—Unesco, 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund, 
Foreign Teaching Opportunities, How 
NEA Publications Aid the Local Asso- 
ciation, The Program of the National 
Education Association, The Program 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and Implementing the Teach- 
ing of Moral and Spiritual Values. 

As a special feature, Robert A. Luke. 
assistant director of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, will be present in 
order to help the group understand 
how they can function effectively dur- 
ing this conference and on the home 
front when they return. Alice Latta, 
president of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will address the 
entire group at a banquet Saturday 
evening. 

The conference will conclude Sunday 
morning, May 3, with a brief devo- 
tional, a discussion of conference res- 
olutions, and an evaluation period. 

Since this conference is designed for 
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the training of local leaders, it is 
hoped that many educators from the 
Northeastern Region will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to participate. 
States included in the Northeastern Re- 
gion are: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia. 


Classroom Teachers 
Will Cruise 

A steamship instead of a college 
campus will be the location of the 
Tenth Annual Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference. The conference, 
sponsored by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, is scheduled for July 6-17. 

Plans announced by Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, call for a twelve- 
day Caribbean cruise aboard the 
Steamship SS Nuevo Dominicano. The 
liner will sail July 6 from Miami with 
stops at Nassau in the Bahamas, Port 
au Prince in Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo in 
the Dominican Republic, and Havana, 
Cuba, and return to the Florida port, 
July 17. A schedule of orientation 
meetings, conferences, and recreation 
will be planned aboard ship with sight- 
seeing tours and entertainment ar- 
ranged at ports of call. Plans also are 
under way to arrange college credit for 
the conference for those who are in- 
terested. 

Arrangements for the cruise are be- 
ing made in cooperation with the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. For further 
information, write the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street. N.W., Washington 6, 
EG. 


Democracy means not “Il am as good as you 
are,” but “You are as good as | am.” 
—Theodore Parker 


Thinking well is wise, planning well is wiser, 
doing well is wisest.—Pythagoras 











Suggested Program of 


Action for Local Branches 


During May 


Give priority to these: 

a. Conclusion of Member- 
ship Campaign 

b. Delegates’ Reservation— 
NEA Convention 


c. President-Elect’s Regis- 
tration Penn Hall Work- 
shop 


d. Report of results of elec- 
tion of new officers to 
PSEA Headquarters 


Provide frequent opportuni- 
ties for the local Legislative 
Committee to inform the 
membership regarding the 
progress of the PSEA legis- 
lative program 


Complete duplicate forms of 
Local Branch Annual Report 
Form, retain one copy for your 
Local Branch file, and return 
other copy to PSEA Head- 
quarters as directed 


Provide an opportunity for all 
committees to submit final 
reports at the last business 
meeting of the Local Branch. 
Plan a banquet or social 
function for the final meet- 
ing; present the new officers 
and include suitable recogni- 
tion for retiring teachers 


Appoint Committees: 


a. To welcome the new 
teachers next fall 


b. To plan for American Ed- 
ucation Week November 
8-14 


Summer and Fall Calendar— 
Officers - Delegates - Inter- 
ested Members 


June 28-July 3, NEA Con- 
vention—Miami Beach 


August 17-21, PSEA Local 
Branch Leaders Work- 
shop, Penn Hail, Cham- 
bersburg 


October 30-31, Classroom 
Teachers Conference, 
Bedford Springs 
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Investigations Menace U. S. Schools— 


AASA Delegates Hear 


The 27,000,000 children now in the 
elementary and high schools of this 
country receive a better education, 
both in fundamental skills and in citi- 
zenship training, than the pupils of the 
past, said spokesmen for the education 
profession at the 79th annual conven- 
tion of AASA in Atlantic City. The 
convention, which was attended by 17,- 
000 school superintendents, teachers, 
and college officials from every state in 
the Union, was held February 14-19. 

“If the Nation’s teachers grow timid 
about discussing controversial issues in 
the classroom, the way would be paved 
for dictatorship in this country,” 
warned Harold Benjamin, head of the 
social foundation division of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. A free 
society, Doctor Benjamin pointed out, 
sets up barriers against the “do what I 
say, or else” philosophy. 

Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer of Washington, 
a member of the board of directors of 
the National Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools, warned that the Con- 
gressional committees investigating 
schools and colleges threaten not only 
education but the democratic way of 
life. Mrs. Meyer denounced the activi- 
ties of Senators Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Republican of Wisconsin, William E. 
Jenner, Republican of Indiana, and 
Representative Harold H. Velde, Re- 
publican of Illinois. 

Mrs. Meyer said: “At a recent meet- 
ing of educators from different parts 
of the country, we discovered that the 
morale of our teachers has already 
been seriously undermined by the in- 
discriminate attacks on the profession 
by superpatriotic organizations who or- 
ganize their own witchhunts. The 
teachers are fearful for their jobs and 
fearful of evergrowing attacks upon 
them as a result of present tensions. If, 
in addition to the local attacks to which 
our public schools have been subjected, 
they must now be exposed to the dem- 
agogic methods of Velde, Jenner, and 
McCarthy, the security of our public 
school teachers will be completely de- 
stroyed. 

“Therefore,” Mrs. Meyer continued, 
“it must be clearly established that 
only ‘the boards of education and the 
administrators have the right to ques- 
tion a teacher’s loyalty upon sufficient 
evidence—they likewise have the re- 
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sponsibility of defending the school 
personnel against unjust attacks. Some 
of the strong boards of education have 
already demonstrated the ability to 
handle the situation wisely. But most 
of these boards will need popular sup- 
port to carry out their legal duties.” 

Lawrence G. Derthick of Chatta- 
nooga, president-elect of the AASA, 
said that too many communities today 
provide funds only for a Model T ed- 
ucation in our streamlined age. 

An impressive exhibit of books, edu- 
cational tools, and school equipment 
attracted considerable attention. A 
school building exhibit showed the lat- 
est developments in school planning. 


The Pennsylvania Breakfast 


Four hundred fifty-eight Pennsylva- 
nians participated in the Pennsylvania 
Breakfast Tuesday morning, February 
17. President Thomas E. Carson pre- 
sided and introduced guests of honor 
and the speaker, Herbert Longenecker 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 


State Delegates Participate 


Pennsylvania delegates were active 
participants on programs of the AASA 
and of its allied organizations. George 
A. Eichler, Northampton, and G. Ar- 
thur Stetson of West Chester served as 
chairmen of discussion groups. Ray- 
mond H. Koch of Hershey and Charles 
H. Boehm of Doylestown presented 
topics at group meetings. 

Serving as interrogators for group 
discussions were: Italo L. de Frances- 
co, Kutztown; Viktor Lowenfeld, State 
College; Louis G. Wersen, Philadel- 
phia; Emma L. Bolzau, Philadelphia: 
Eleanor W. Thompson, Philadelphia; 
E. Frances Hervey, Philadelphia; T. W. 
Watkins, Coopersburg; Robert R. Aber- 
nethy, Havertown; J. Maurice Strattan, 
Berwyn; O. H. English, Abington; 
John P. Schaefer, Pittsburgh; Martha 
A. Gable, Philadelphia; and Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Reilly, Philadelphia. 


The following panel members an- 
swered questions from the floor: C. 
Leslie Cushman, Philadelphia; Law- 
rence F. Greenberger, Pittsburgh; 
Louis P. Hoyer, Philadelphia; and 
Thomas H. Ford, Reading. 


Appearing on the programs of allied 
organizations were: Ralph C. Preston, 





Philadelphia; 
Pittsburgh; Carroll D. Champlin, State 
College, and John A. Nietz, Pittsburgh. 


William A. Yeager, 


Art 1953 Convention 


District I of the Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1953 convention in 
Pittsburgh on May | and 2 with head- 
quarters at Hotel Webster Hall. The 
convention has been planned with a 
varied and interesting program and 
promises to become a yearly event. 

The general meeting on May 1 will 
feature an address by Manuel Barkan, 
and on May 2 reports of the St. Louis 
conference. 

Highlights of the district convention 
will include exhibits and demonstra- 
tions by artist-craftsmen and students 
in a wide variety of media. Materials 
workshops, discussion workshops, and 
selected art education film showings 
are being planned. A special attraction 
will be a preview of the National Scho- 
lastic Art Exhibit at Carnegie Insti- 
tute. 

The program has been planned with 
variety so that those attending may 
select activities in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. Tours will be con- 
ducted around Pittsburgh, including 
the Civic Center, Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, Buhl Planetarium, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, University of Pittsburgh, and 
other places of interest. 


WCOTP to Meet in Oxford, 
England 

The World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession will 
hold its first assembly of delegates in 
Oxford, England, July 3l-August 4. 
WCOTP is an outgrowth of a merger 
of two international organizations of 
teachers in Europe with the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 


Officers of the new organization are: 
President, Ronald Gould, England; 
vice president, K. Karre, Sweden; and 
secretary-general, William G. Carr, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Education 
Association. 


Education is not a matter in the mind to 
be drawn out, with a spigot, but only a 
power of the mind to be elicited by hard 


knocks. 
—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 


Every branch of human knowledge is of 
practical use if practically acquired and 
used. This is the century of applied sci- 
ences. 


—THOMAS HENRY BURROWES 
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Legal Interest 


Appeal of GRACE BENDER, a professional em- 
ploye, from a Decision of the Board of School 
Directors of the Borough of Duryea, 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania 


In the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 87 Filed February 6, 1953 


Facts: Grace Bender was a profession- 
al employe of the School District of the 
Borough of Duryea, Luzerne County, 
and had served the district for a period 
of approximately sixteen years. Mrs. 
Bender testified that on June 9, 1952, 
as she was leaving her school building 
at the noon hour, she slipped and fell, 
injuring her back. However, she re- 
turned to school during the afternoon 
and completed her work. The follow- 
ing morning, June 10, 1952, accom- 
panied by her husband, she arrived at 
the schoolroom for the purpose of put- 
ting a final examination on the black- 
board. About that time, the principal 
of the school entered the classroom 
and was informed by Mr. Bender, hus- 
band of the professional employe, that 
she was being taken to a hospital for 
the reason that she had fallen and in- 
jured her back. Mrs. Bender entered 
the hospital on the morning of June 10, 
1952, and the same evening was de- 
livered of a child. She remained ab- 
sent from her duties as a professional 
employe from 9:12 a.m. on June 10, 
1952, through June 11th, 12th and 
13th, 1952, on which day the school 
term ended. 

The board of school directors of the 
district had adopted rules and regula- 
tions referring to maternity leaves of 
absence for female professional em- 
ployes, but said rules and regulations 
were rescinded as of September, 1949, 
and none were in effect at the time of 
the absence of Mrs. Bender. There were 
also no special rules or regulations gov- 
erning leaves of absence for teachers 
for the purpose of illness or other 
causes. Mrs. Bender did not make ap- 
plication for, nor was she granted a 
maternity leave. Upon receipt of notice 
of her absence, the board of school di- 
rectors preferred charges of incompe- 
tency and a hearing was held pursuant 
to the School Code on July 11, 1952. 


Upon the conclusion of the hearing, 
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the board sustained the charges of in- 
competency and terminaied the con- 
tract of Mrs. Bender. From this action, 
an appeal was taken to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


QuesTIon: May a professional em- 
ploye who is absent from duty without 
leave because of pregnancy be dis- 
missed on the grounds of incom- 
petency ? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: Although Mrs. Bender al- 
leged that her absence from duty was 
due to an injured back, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction found as 
a fact that the sole cause for her ab- 
sence was pregnancy. He further found 
that she had not obtained a leave of 
absence for maternity reasons. Ref- 
erence was made to the case of West 
Mahanoy Township School District vs. 
Kelly, 156 Pa. Superior Ct. 601, and 
Browns Case, 151 Pa. Superior Ct. 552, 
affirmed by the Supreme Court in 347 
Pa. 418, both of which cases sustained 
the right of a school board to dismiss 
a professional employe on the grounds 
of incompetency when such employe 
was absent from duty without leave 
because of pregnancy. 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction commented that the only un- 
usual feature about this case was the 
fact that Mrs. Bender’s pregnancy and 
her subsequent delivery of a child oc- 
curred but four days prior to the end 
of the school term. This fact, however, 
did not remove the discretionary pow- 
er of the board of school directors who 
preferred charges of incompetency. 
The action of the board of school di- 
rectors in terminating the contract of 
Mrs. Bender was sustained by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


Executive Council 

The 1953 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
February 28, at 9:45 a.m., with Pres- 
ident Thomas E. Carson, presiding. 


Roti Catt—Present were: A. G. Brei- 
denstine, Helen M. Brennan, J. Paul 
Burkhart, Thomas E. Carson, John E. 
Davis, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, David 
C. Guhl, Allen C. Harman, Mrs. Jo- 
hanna K. Havlick, William C. Kutz, 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Lloyd H. Lebo, 


Hazel Rankin, Charles M. Sandwick, 
C. Earl Shank, H. Austin Snyder, Hen- 
ry J. Stoudt, Dorothy M. Warner. 

Absent but accounted for: J. Wal- 
lace Saner. 

John M. Lumley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 

members of Headquarters Staff met 
with Council. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Snyder, 
seconded by Doctor Breidenstine, the 
minutes of the January 24 meeting 
were approved. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Doctor 
Carson said, “Activities in the Local 
Branches throughout the State are in 
direct relationship to your interest.” 
He called attention to the item in the 
March JouRNAL concerning the Ben- 
jamin Rush Award presented to Doctor 
Davis. 

FinanciaL ReEport—The Executive 
Secretary presented the financial report 
for the month of January, 1953, and 
the cost of the 1952 State Convention. 
On motion of Mrs. Graham, seconded 
by Mr. Stoudt, the report was ap- 
proved. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
a report of his services for the period 
January 21 to February 13, 1953. He 
stated that argument in the O’Dea case 
was scheduled for the week of March 
20. No new developments have oc- 
curred in the suit filed by the Applied 
Arts and Vocational Teachers vs. the 
York City school district. 


Request from Philadelphia Teachers 
Association—On motion of Mr. Guhl, 
seconded by Mr. Sandwick, Council ap- 
proved participation in the case of Paul 
Loomis vs. the Board of Education of 
Philadelphia concerning payment of 
salary while attending the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training School. 

P. J. Burke, Mt. Carmel—On motion 
of Mr. Snyder, seconded by Mr. Lau- 
terbach, Council approved financial as- 
sistance to Mr. Burke in the amount of 
$166.67 in accordance with the legal 
policy of the Association. 

Mrs. Nan Heston McCarthy, Avoca— 
Application forms for legal financial 

(Turn to page 312) 
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S ring fever”? seemed to be a 
year-round affair for most of the 
children in a certain Georgia ele- 
mentary school. The boys and girls 
were listless, seemed to tire quickly. 
It was hard to hold their attention 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

Explanations were only guesses 
until one morning when the teachers 
passed out green mimeographed 
papers and the children answered 
the questions on them. 

Collected, studied and tabulated, 
those answers set in motion a chain 
of events that has influenced nearly 
every school in Georgia, and reached 
far beyond. 

Each of those green sheets recorded 
a history of what one child had eaten 
in three days. And over half showed 
diets that could be rated only as 
‘poor and inadequate.” 


he 9 biscuits that went 
to school 


The story of the 7-year demonstration program in 


nutrition education carried on by the 


University of Georgia with assistance from General Mills 


Some of the children “skipped” 
supper entirely. Many drank little 
milk. One fourth-grader’s frequent 
and favorite breakfast comprised “9 
biscuits soaked in syrup.” 


POOR NUTRITION— 
POOR LEARNING 


Improper eating habits were re- 
sponsible—and a lack of recognition 
that good nutrition is necessary for 
good health. And one of the results 
was the continual spring fever that 
made the teachers’ efforts so 
unproductive. 

Those green sheets were the be- 
ginning of a state-wide demonstra- 
tion school project in nutrition 
education started in 1945 by the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and continued for 
7 years. Professor Floride Moore has 
directed the project, the Homemak- 
ing Education Division of the State 


**Food Demonstration Wagon” built at one 
school by teachers and children. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Department of Education and the 
Georgia Nutrition Education Advi- 
sory Committee have assisted. Fi- 
nancing and other aids have been 
provided by General Mills. 


A PROJECT STARTS 


“The objectives of the project,” says 
Professor Moore, ‘‘have been two sides 
of the same coin. First, to discover methods 
and devices effective in teaching nutrition 
education and to establish in-service train- 
ing for elementary school teachers in the 
subject. Second, to demonstrate as widely 
as possible that school nutrition education 
can effect diet improvement.” 

Professor Moore and her staff spent 
the first year in g “‘pilot schools” se- 
lecting and setting up procedures and 
techniques. Here the “green sheet” 
starting point— individual food habits 
surveys—was worked out and found 
most effective. The surveys not only 
disclosed what was needed to im- 
prove the children’s diets, but proved 
the key to the next vital step—getting 
the parents interested. 


PARENTS ARE IMPORTANT 


“We found it important,” says Pro- 
fessor Moore, ‘“‘to get the people of the 
community interested in proper nutrition 


for the children. Discussion and analysis 


of the food habits surveys were a good 
drawing card for bringing parents to the 
schools.” 

As the program in each school 
gets under way, the teachers learn 
how to help the children solve their 
own real eating habit problems, how 
to bring the school lunch and lunch- 
room into play as learning experi- 
ences, how to mobilize and use the 
resources of the community. 
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Classroom materials and a wide 
range of activities have helped. One 
school raised a pig, others grow veg- 
etable gardens, with two results. The 
children learn what foods need to be 
grown for nutritious diets. And they 
raise food to supplement school and 
home supplies—an important prac- 
tical help, for children can’t eat what 
they don’t have. 


A FILM SEEN ROUND 
THE WORLD 

One interesting outcome has been 
a 20-minute film in color, entitled 
“The School That Learned to Eat,” 
designed for teachers, parents and 
others interested in nutrition-edu- 
cation programs. Given wide circu- 
lation by General Mills, it was chosen 
for the 1948 International Film Festi- 
val in Edinburgh, Scotland, as an 
outstanding educational documen- 
tary film because of “‘its sincerity, its 
complete devotion to location and 
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character, and its conviction on 
realities.” 

In addition to work in 108 schools, 
the University staff set up seminars 
for city or county teachers’ groups, 
carrying a credit of 4 hours weekly. 
And each summer, the University 
has operated 6-week Workshops in 
Nutrition Education, bringing in 
teachers from all over the state (over 
1000 to date), and granting graduate 
or undergraduate credits. 


HOW A PROJECT SPREADS 


Before this project started, nutri- 
tion was taught in some Georgia 
schools in sketchy fashion only. To- 
day, nutrition is taught much more 
thoroughly and effectively all over 
the state. 

The University and the State De- 
partment of Education now accept 





nutrition education as a major school 
concern. Elementary teachers in 
Georgia are required to take a course 
in the subject before certification. 

Improvement in the diet-surveyed 
children is noticeable. They are eat- 
ing better—and playing, learning and 
working better. 

And the influence spreads. Re- 
quests for information come in a 
steady flow to the University. 


MUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE 


Across the country, interest in 
school nutrition-education programs 
is growing. Has it reached your 
school? Much helpful information on 
teacher education, classroom tech- 
niques and teaching materials is 
available to you without charge 
through General Mills. Just mail the 
coupon below. 


GENERAL MILLS Edueational Services 


rs 79) ee ae a 







' 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, GENERAL MILLS, MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
I . . 

I I want to know more about nutrition and health education—especially teacher 
training. Please send me: 

' | a copy of ‘How Can Teachers Teach Better Eating Habits?” 

4 

a print of the Georgia movie, ‘““The School That Learned to Eat.” 

! . . . . 

I I will return it within two weeks, and pay postage both ways. 

| 

! : , E 

I Preferred date: Second choice: 

| 

‘| a copy of the 1953 Directory of Summer Workshops in Health 
and Nutrition. 

I Tr *.* 

I Name__ Position__ a 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Street 


saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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assistance for Mrs. McCarthy were pre- 
sented by Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Lauterbach moved, Mr. Kutz 
seconded, that this request be tabled 
pending more accurate information on 
cost. Motion failed. 

On motion of Mr. Sandwick, sec- 
onded by Mr. Snyder, Council voted to 
participate in the case in accordance 
with the legal policy of the Association. 

Mr. Lauterbach moved, Mr. Stoudt 

seconded, that in the future a bill for 
legal service must be submitted before 
we can act on financial participation. 
Motion failed. 
Mrs. Ella Wenders, Wayne Co.—A 
communication was presented from 
John C. Tobey, president of the Wayne 
County Branch, PSEA, requesting ad- 
ditional financial participation in this 
case. The Council took no action. 

Upon motion of Mr. Lauterbach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandwick, the President 
was authorized to appoint a committee 
to review our policy on legal partici- 
pation in order to clarify it and ensure 
Local Branch participation. 


LecisLation—Mr. Thompson, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, re- 
poried to Counc il on the status of 





TAKE YOUR CAR ACROSS 
LAKE MICHIGAN 


ae 240 MILES OF CROWDED HIGHWAYS 
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air conditioned bedrooms. . . fine 
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& Michigan Steamship Company... GAS) 
615 E. Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PSEA legislation. He said the Com- 
mittee would hold a meeting on March 
13 and 14. 

Mr. Lumley reported on the meeting 
of the NEA Legislative Commission 
held during the AASA meeting in At- 
lantic City. He said that NEA leaders 
reporting on a conference with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Congressional 
leaders were hopeful that legislation 
would be enacted to provide Federal 
financial assistance for school buildings 
in the war impacted areas and perhaps 
some type of general aid legislation for 
the poorer areas of the Country. 


Chesterman Report—The Executive 
Secretary called attention to the Ches- 
terman report as it appeared in the 
Education Bulletin for March 2. On 
motion of Miss Brennan, seconded by 
Miss Rankin, the Legislative Commit- 
tee was empowered to analyze the rec- 
ommendations of the report in detail, 
to present our opposition to those pol- 
icies of the report with which we are 
in disagreement, either in published ar- 
ticles or by personal appearance at the 
hearings, and to take other necessary 
steps to safeguard our profession and 
continue to advance our program of 
public educ ation. 


‘Me'n been 
ey soing to 
Vad Buck Hill 
for Years’ 


PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER 


The faithful return of former guests is 
The Inn’s best recommendation. Here 
in the beautiful Poconos—only a hun- 
dred miles from New York and Phila- 
delphia—is a magnificent 6000-acre 
private estate. An ideal setting for 
your summer vacation. All seasonal 
outdoor sports. Special indoor enter- 
tainment includes movies, concerts, 
lectures, art exhibits and a 3000-vol- 
ume Library. Delicious meals, pleasant 
accommodations, congenial compan- 
ions, attractive weekly rates. 
Advance reservations necessary 


Philadelphia Inf. O ffice 
PEnny packer 5-6088 
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REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Air-conditioning Council Room—Mr. 
Lebo, chairman, reported that it would 
cost approximately $300 for an air- 
conditioning window unit for the 
Council Room. The report was referred 
to the Budget Committee without ac- 
tion. 

Legislative Advisory Committee—On 
motion of Mr. Lauterbach, seconded 
by Miss Warner, Council adopted the 
following report submitted by Docto: 
Breidenstine, chairman: 

“The Committee recommends that 
Council consider that a maximum of 
two open meetings be held by the Leg- 
islative Committee; that to these meet- 
ings be invited, at PSEA expense, the 
legislative committee chairmen from 
the Convention Districts; that in the 
event no legislative chairman has been 
appointed or elected, the Convention 
District President be invited to such 
open meetings 


Designation of NEA Delegates—Mr. 
Gayman reported that icoondiaes to our 
NEA Membership on February 27 of 
40,829, Pennsylvania is entitled to 86 
delegates to the Miami Beach Conven- 
tion, June 28 to July 3. Of the 86 dele- 
gates, twelve are delegates-at-large and 
eleven are ex officio. Delegates in the 
respective Convention Districts were 
apportioned in accordance with estab- 
lished policy of the Association. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Seventh Session of Popular Vacation School 


Special Program for Teachers 


Directed by Bogdan Zaborski, McGill University; 
and Theo. Hills (Leader of Teachers’ Seminar) 


Study critical areas of world strife in their geo- 
graphical setting. Enroll in this six-weeks’ vaca- 
tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography and for specialists in the 

rmed Forces. Instruction at graduate and under- 
graduate levels; academic credits and scholarships 
given. 

Staffed by experts from Europe, Canada, United 


States, New Zealand. Lecturers: J. Bird, 
George B. Cressey, H. Darby, G. Jacobson, 
T. Hills, Diamond Jenness, Jacques Rousseau, 


L. Dudley Stamp, Bogdan Zaborski. 

Courses: The Arctic Environment, Man in the 
Arctic, Land of Tomorrow, Historical Geography, 
Political Geography, Geographical Research, Soviet 
Union, Canada, England, Field Survey, South and 
East Asia, Physiography. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-educa- 
tional —— College in beautiful country near 
U.S. border. 

Tuition $100.00—Registration Fee $25.00 
Board & Residence $90.00 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 29 to August 8, 1953 


at STANSTEAD COLLEGE, 
STANSTEAD, P.Q., CANADA 


For Prospectus apply. to: 
Secretary, Geography Summer School 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 
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On motion of Doctor Breidenstine, 
seconded by Doctor Harman, the re- 
port was approved. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their particular 
areas of interest. 


ELECTION ProcepuREsS—Mr. Moser 
presented recommendations from the 
Committee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions. On motion of Mr. Lauterbach, 
seconded by Mrs. Graham, Council 
voted to receive the report with thanks, 
that members of the Council study the 
recommendations, and that action be 
taken at the next meeting of the Coun- 
cil. 

NEW BUSINESS 

WCOTP—On motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, unanimously seconded, President 
Carson was designated to represent the 
PSEA at the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion conference in Oxford, England, 
July 31 to August 4, 1953. 


Requests for Copies of Pennsylvania 
School Code—On motion of Doctor 
Breidenstine, seconded by Doctor 
Shank, the Executive Secretary was in- 
structed to explore the possibility of 
having the Department of Public In- 
struction include Presidents of Local 
Branches on the list to receive copies 
of the Pennsylvania School Code. 


Doctor Stewart's Candidacy—Doctor 
Carson reported on the progress of the 
campaign for Doctor Stewart for NEA 
President and explained the plan by 
which the various Departments could 
share in the furtherance of the cam- 
paign. 

Distinguished Daughter of Pennsylva- 
nia—On motion of Mrs. Graham, sec- 
onded by Miss Warner, the Council 
voted to approve the request from the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association to 
second the nomination of Isabel Epley 
for Distinguished Daughter of Penn- 
sylvania. 

VEA Eating Function—On motion of 
Doctor Burkhart, seconded by Mr. 
Kutz, it was agreed to hold a Pennsyl- 
vania dinner on Monday evening, June 
29, at Miami Beach. 

Request of Joint Committee of School 
Administrators—On motion of Miss 
Brennan, seconded by Mr. Snyder, 
Council voted to allocate $1,000 to the 
Joint Committee to complete its work. 
R. C. Webster—On motion of Mrs. 
Havlick, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
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the Executive Secretary was asked to 
send a communication to Mr. Webster, 
wishing him a speedy recovery. 





Keep Korean School Bells Ringing 
On motion of Mrs. Havlick, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the Executive Secre- 
tary was requested to send a communi- 
cation to the PSEA Local Branch Pres- 
idents to give them an opportunity to 
share in the project. Mr. Gayman re- 
ported that as a result of the enthu- 
siasm of Pennsylvanians for this cause 
more than $600 had been turned over 
to the NEA during the AASA Conven- 


tion in Atlantic City, and in addition 


to this amount.a check for $20 had 





AND... 


sles, Cal. e 


by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 


been received from the Ashland Local 


Branch. 
NEA Building Fund Campaign—On 


motion of Mr. Sandwick, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, Council voted to endorse and 
pledge support to the NEA Building 
Fund campaign. 


PSEA Committees—The President dis- 
tributed a list of the 1953 appointive 
Committees. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:10 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Kutz, seconded by Mr. 
Snyder, the Council adjourned to meet 
on March 28.—H. E. Gayman, Execu- 


tive Secretary 





-_ re develop a standardize# 
“Sl such as the 


BEHAVIOR 
PREFERENCE 
RECORD 








HH The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 
and practices. 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


ig educational & psychological measurement since 1926 
Madison, Wis. « 


A fascinating and stimulating tool for 


New Cumberland, Pa. 
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Appointive State 
Committees 


(Announced by President Thomas E. Carson, 
February 28, 1953) 


Bill of Rights 
Central—Rosana Eckman, Kane 
Central-Western—William Buchanan, Indi- 
ana 
Eastern—Robert E. Snyder, Allentown 
Midwestern—Grace McCabe, New Castle 
Northeastern—W. Albert Murphy, Scranton 
Northwestern—Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 
Southeastern—Virginia McMichaels, Darby; 
Edith Bigelow, Upper Darby 


Southern—Mrs. Miidred Sheesley, Harrisburg 
Western—William A. Yeager, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh; Dan R. Kovar, Uniontown 


Code of Competence 


Mary Connelly, Frackville 

George A. Eichler, Northampton 

Mrs. Margaret Johnson, East McKeesport 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Chairman, Quakertown 
Thomas W. Watkins, Coopersburg 
William A. Yeager, Pittsburgh 


Credentials 
T. O. McCracken, Mildred 


Daniel E. Lewis, Hershey 
Andrew Petor, Chairman, Creighton 





Sessions 
1953 





Inter-Session 
June 9 to June 26 


Main Summer 
Session 


June 29 to Aug. 8 


Post-Session 
Aug. 10 to Aug. 28 
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Extensive academic program of more than 
600 graduate and undergraduate courses 
leading to degree and State certification 
requirements. 


One to 12 weeks of study and relaxation 
in the cool, mountain environment of 
Penn State. 


Moderate instructional fees and living 
expenses. 


Planned program of indoor and outdoor 
extracurricular activities, including Sum- 
mer Artists Series. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 102-B Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 





Ethics 

Harvey E. Swartz, York 

George A. Eichler, Chairman, Northampton 

Grace I. Kauffman, Norristown 

Donald G. McGarey, State College 

Laura M. Braun, Pittsburgh 

Thomas E. Carson, ex officio, North Alle- 
gheny Schools, Allegheny County 


Local Branch 
(Term expires December 1, 1953) 
Central—Glenwood J. Crist, Montgomery 
Central-Western—John M. Urban, Beaverdale 
Northeastern—Mary C. Rouse, Dushore 
Northwestern—Hazel Rankin, Franklin 
Southeastern—L. W. Perkins, Narberth 
Western—Mrs, Gladys P. Cannon, Chairman, 
Wilkinsburg 


*(Term expires December 1, 1954) 
Eastern—Wellington Trumbauer, Bethlehem 
Midwestern—Douglas A. Lehman, Aliquippa 
Southeastern—Mrs. Clara Lake, New Britain 
Southern—Daniel E. Lewis, Hershey 
Western—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache, Uniontown 


Nominations and Elections 

James R. Braden, Chairman, Washington 
Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 

Wilmer Berg, Millersville 

James Revetta, Bunola, Allegheny County 


Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions 


Central—Harry Henly, Clearfield 


Central-Western—Miriam W. Cokely, Punx- 
sutawney 
Eastern—Clyde R. Uhler, Chairman, Easton 
Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery Rock 
Northeastern—Mary Mulhern, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern—Kenneth Frantz, Girard 
Southeastern—E. Frances Hervey, Philadel- 
phia; George R. Cressman, West Chester 
Southern—Harry E. Seyler, York 
Western—George W. Hoffman, Pittsburgh; 
Sam Jacobs, Greensburg 


Professional Planning 


Central—C. O. Williams, State College 
Central-Western—Ralph E. Heiges, Indiana 
Eastern—Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Midwestern—James Lawson, Butler 
Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret Akerley, Clarks 
Summit 
Northwestern—Dan V. 
Lawrence Park, Erie 
Southeastern—Blanche Foster, Philadelphia 
Southern—Mrs. Serena Groff, Ronks, Lan- 
caster County 
Western—Robert Haberlen, West Alexander 


Chairman, 


Skala, 


Public Relations 

Central—Dorothy Harpster, State College 

Central-Western—Merle A. Beam, Windber 

Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Chairman, 
Coopersburg 

Midwestern—Russell Byler, New Wilmington 

Northeastern—Mrs. Mary V. Fraley, Wilkes- 
Barre 

Northwestern—Kathryn Barber, Erie 

Southeastern—Merrill C. Young, Bridgeport; 
Raymond Moynihan, Kennett Square 

Southern—Kenneth Gabler, Chambersburg 

Western—C. A. Bair, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth G. Beadling, Penn Township, Alle- 
gheny County 


* Appointed by President Lauterbach, December, 
1952 
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Retirement Problems 

(Term expires December 31, 1953) 

Central-Western—Richard Moffitt, Kittanning 

Eastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Chairman, 
West Reading 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, Phila- 
delphia 

Southern—Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, York 

Western—C, J. McMahon, Braddock 

‘Term expires December 31, 1954) 

Central—Joseph N. Maddocks, Altoona 

\Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 

Northeastern—Joseph T. Yurkewitch, Sus- 
quehanna 

Northwestern—-Russell Buckham, Oil City 

Southeastern—Alex H. Weeks, West Grove 

Western—William Jefferson, New Kensington 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

(Term expires December 31, 1953) 
Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman, York 
John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 
Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 
Thomas P. North, Bloomsburg 
Mrs. Ruth Ripper, Tarentum 

Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 

(Term expires December 31, 1954) 
Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pittsburgh 
Charles D. Sproul, Bedford 

Ida R. Heller, Williamsport 
Charles Stauffer, Shenandoah 
Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 

Lucy A. Valero, California 


Leslie W. Kindred, Philadelphia 





MOTHERS TAKE FIRST AID COURSE 


Thirty mothers who completed a nine-day Red Cross course in first aid in the Harwick 
school are pictured above. Mrs. A. G. Taughinbaugh, wife of the supervising principal 
of the Springdale Township school district, served as instructor. The district has con- 
ducted Junior Red Cross classes in first aid as a part of the regular school program 
during the past twelve years. Each eighth grade student is given a certificate to that 
effect at the completion of the school year. The project is in connection with the 
civilian defense movement. Recently Springdale Township became a part of the Alle- 
gheny Valley joint school system. 








SAVINGS 


which in these days of larger school enrollments—higher costs of school texts 


APPEALS 








Holden 
Book 


Covers 


actually DO make books last 
up to three years LONGER! 


Their use represents real dollars and cents 


and greater expense all down the line 


to budget-minded school administrators 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS 


Write for free samples 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, sprincrFieLp, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Yours... for the asking” 


The extras that make teaching and learn- 
ing more fun are often found in the special 
material offered by JouRNAL advertisers. 
Watch for them. To save time, write directly 
to the advertiser. Use the coupon below in 
ordering several items. 
79a Gotp MepaL Propucts is a 30-page cat- 
alog of the many products to be used 
in art classes. (Binney & Smith) 

80a RarLroap Fitm Directory—New edition 
of illustrated guide to slidefilms and 
motion pictures. One free copy per 
teacher. (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 

8la MicuicAn-WATER WONDERLAND is a 16- 
page booklet containing full color pho- 








Just published! 
Visit the 


LIPPINCOTT 


exhibit to examine. ... 


lene fo Road Drottes 


by 
Bernice E. LEARY 


E. C. REICHERT 
Mary K. REELY 


Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 

Book 2—SKIPPING ALONG 

Book 3—FINDING FAVORITES 
The TIME TO READ SERIES 
will enrich core material, give 
added practice on basic skills, and 
provide the primary child with 
new ideas to talk over and think 

about. 


Keading for olife a 
by 


Witut1am Woop 
(General Editor) 


Book I—LOOKING AHEAD 
Book II—ON YOUR OWN 


This all-new junior high school 
literary series features selections 
that are definitely of interest to 
the average pupil. It maintains a 
sensible balance among all forms 





tographs and stories of the recreation 
and vacafion opportunities found in 
Michigan. (Michigan Tourist Council) 


82a Tramways Tour Fotpers. Includes two- 


foot pictorial map of U.S. in full color; 
folder of itineraries and rates for 11 


different tours of U.S. and Mexico; and | 
sight-seeing tours | 
Havana, | 
(National Trailways Bus | 


folder on “package” 
of famous localities 
and Nassau. 
System) 


m - Us 


83a VACATION TOUR FOLDERS outlining itin- 


eraries on trips to Magic Yellowstone, 
the Historic East, Golden California, 
and Colorful Colorado. (American Trail- 
ways) 


84a ILLUSTRATED Fo.peEr tells how to bridge 


60a New RCA Victor Educational Record | 


77a SUMMER 


Lake Michigan in 6 hours between Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Muskegon, Mich- 
igan, by ship, with your auto. (Wiscon- 
sin & Michigan Steamship Company) 


Western Wonder- 
(Chi- 


Tours to 
lands is illustrated in full color. 
cago and Northwestern Railway) 


Catalog lists and classifies records espe- 
cially for the elementary school music 
program. Cost 10c. Cash must accom- 
pany order for this item. (RCA Victor 
Division) 


86a Directory of Summer Workshops in 


27a A Wor.tp OF SAFETY FOR YOUR 


Health and Nutrition. An eight-page 
printed leaflet listing location, sponsor- 
ship, purposes, directing personnel, and 
participant eligibility requirements for 
1953 workshops. (General Mills) 
TRAVEL 
Funps. Booklet in four colors, gives in- 
teresting basic facts on the use of these 
famous travel funds. (The National City 
Bank of New York) 


28a TeacHers’ Buyine GuinE is an 88-page 


~J 


3a EXCHANGE YOUR 


catalog of book lists and prices, hun- 
dreds of teaching aids, books, and ma- 
terial. (Beckley-Cardy Company) 

HOME FOR THE SUM- 
Mer. A device for families to exchange 
living accommodations for the summer 
which will offer an opportunity for sum- 
mer study and vacation pleasures in a 
Long Island Village located within 40 
minutes of New York City. College cat- 
alog upon request. (Adelphi College) 


90a PACKET OF FOUR BOOKLETS of Province 


of Ontario as a vacation spot. (Province 
of Ontario) 


i A a A A 


summer 
session 
for teachers 


Temple University offers o wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduote courses in its Summer Sessions 
for 1953. Regulor University facilities are available 
to teachers, school principals and superintendents. 
If you require courses for certification, or if you are 
© candidate for o degree, Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited te your reeds. Apart from its 
educational advantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer many cultura! 
and recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a summer in Philadelphia. 

Pre-Session—Sessions June 8 to June 26 

gular Sessi Sessions June 29 to August 7 
Post-Session—Sessions August 10 to August 28 


PHILADELPHIA 
Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the 
courses to be offered during the 1953 Summer 
Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenve, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


. i A A A A A 











ADELPHI COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Graduate Programs and Workshops 
in 
FOREIGN STUDY 


EDUCATION PSYCHOLOGY 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 


Outstanding Programs Distinguished Faculty 


SMALL CLASSES 


Study and Vacation near Long Island Beaches yet 
only forty minutes from Broadway 


Write for information on our 
“Exchange Your Home for the Summer’ plan 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


KENNETH G. JONES 
Director of Summer Session 








9la BEHAVIOR PREFERENCE RECORD is a new 
instrument that reveals a student’s co- 
operation, friendliness, integrity, lead- 
ership, responsibility, and critical think- 
ing ability. Grades 4-6, 7-9, 9-12. Speci- 
men Set to administrators. (California 
Test Bureau) 








State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for use only 
during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. 








f lit frort 79a 80a 8la 82a 83a 84a 77a 60a 86a 27a 28a 73a 90a Q9la 
of creative literary etftort. 
ai ; PNUOMIE or hs. = ea reste eastern Ata OTe ETE a Se EE I Pa EID RL et ee 
4 & / F . eee | BuUrCcemtnne (> oot Po eta ee ey no Oe ae noes ae CECT see pare serse ss fr 
. | ij SICH IS RRND 5 GE Sich Ce ler eds sh ta Ee a Was RR a oe ES ON cna 
Company SMES IPPUNNEEINE ON CBr ante ES AN a sa Oo ts on Rigen che she ORE Re nso a Rele ta am 
: . i cap Cre reer ee. Di ele Sena Rt a 2 Soa ae in ry, a State: Ss 22.2. aed. 
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If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work, you will enjoy the friendly Bar- 
bizon—close to theatres, art galleries 
and shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library. Coffee shop. 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social ac- 
tivities. Write for booklet P. 
From $3.50 daily * Weekly on application 


NEW YORK'S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Wire 








Dear Pennsylvania Teacher: 

Please see the March issue of your 
Pennsylvania School Journal for an- 
nouncement of tours for the summer of 
1953. 

We especially invite you to join the 
West Virginia delegation to the NEA 
Convention and combine with a tour of 
Florida and Cuba. 


Please write or call 


MRS. DAISY C. DORSEY 


Dorsey Tours, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


UM a oes cena dk 4 hy Stare Bide Me aes 
ya Oa Oey, ESE Pre eee 
Ge in eet nance State <<. 
COM cos thie: Tel. No 
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GUIDANCE, from page 295 
field. If this could be charted, we might 
look at scientific progress as rising 
with a very precipitous curve while the 
line indicating human progress would 
show only a slightly perceptible rise. 

It is very hazardous to attempt to 
operate our complicated educational 
program of today without the assistance 
of a well-qualified guidance person to 
help all along the line. Guidance is not 
a panacea; it cannot do the work alone. 
A guidance person is a specialist, but 
his specialty is children. The key per- 
son in the guidance program is the 
same as the key person in any educa- 
tional program, and that is the class- 
room teacher. 

In the lobby of a large hotel in Los 
Angeles there are a number of oak 
trees. These trees are no more than 
four or five feet high, yet they have 
been there for many years. They are 
dwarf oaks but they are oaks which 
started from an acorn, an acorn from 
a large oak. What keeps them small? 
The answer is very simple when it is 
known. These trees are given enough 
nourishment to survive but no more. 
They had the potential of becoming 
great oaks. 

Are we perhaps making dwarfed cit- 
izens out of poteritial mighty pillars of 
state because of lack of proper educa- 
tional nourishment? The 
tion of the proper nourishment is to a 
large degree the function of guidance. 
Let us resolve now that the children 
under our care are given proper and 
sufficient nourishment. 


determina- 


POLIO, from page 297 
which lower resistance to polio 
virus; 
.don’t subject young children to 
unnecessary and lengthy travel. 


Consult your doctor if your child 
has any symptoms of polio: headache, 
fever, sore throat, upset stomach, stiff 
neck or back—and keep him in bed, 
away from others, till the doctor comes. 

If polio strikes, turn to your local 
chapter of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis for advice and fi- 
nancial assistance where needed. 

Conquest of polio is not yet here— 
but final victory is much nearer. 





He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and | had the wit to win: 

We drew a circle that took him in! 
—Edwin Markham 











































(nls way to 


handle films 


In years to come, you’ll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA ‘400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


saanetasssenassamnassseansesaes 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets—provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
: with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


Cn actual tests a film—run 
: through the RCA “400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 





For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “*400” 
16mm sound projector. 


C) For free 
~, BOOKLET 
a mail coupon 


NOW 


lox - 


A, 
ran 


4 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 
I 
| 
l 
Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
I 
l 


Dept. 133AP 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


400°’. Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 


Name 





Address, 





State___.. 








City Zone 
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B ucknell 
Universily 
1953 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


June 22-July 31 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, principals, and super- 
intendents. 
June 22-August 14 
Academic courses in subject matter fields. 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of undergraduate and 
graduate courses. All classes meet five days a week. 





Special Features 


Training of Elementary Teachers 
Conferences on Guidance and Courses in Visual Education and 
Secondary School Curriculum History needed for permanent 
certification 
Air-Age Education Workshop 
Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 





For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN 
Director of Six-Week Summer School 
Bucknell University C—44 LEWISBURG, PA. 




















SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY _4ynonnces 


The first of a Series of Summer Sessions at 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, N. Y. 


uly 6-August 14 


THE SESSION IS PLANNED FOR: 
Teachers 
Liberal Arts Students 
Fine Arts Students 
And other adults with an interest in learning 





Courses and Workshops are offered in: 


Administration and Supervision Guidance Ceramics and Crafts 
Adult Education Physical Education English 
Citizenship Education Drama History 
Elementary Education Painting Sociology 
Educational Psychology Sculpture Music 

Weaving 


Registration for the Six week session and First three week session, July 6. 
Registration for the Second three week session, July 27. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY at CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION Combines 


Academic Courses 








Cultural Activities including 
Resident Symphony Orchestra, Lectures, Opera, and Summer Theater 


Recreation including Clubs, Golf, Tennis, Boating and Swimming 





For additional information and catalog address: 


COORDINATOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY AT CHAUTAUQUA | the time, the interest, and the need 





108 Maxwett Hatt, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. | for them! 


LIBRARY, from page 298 


| a specialist as the classroom teacher or 
_ subject supervisor. 

Aside from the scarcity of reference 
materials classroom libraries limit the 
reading growth of the child. A collec. 
tion of two or three hundred books on 
one grade level cannot cater to as 
many interests or create the same en- 
thusiasm that two or three thousand 
books can, nor will the quality of se. 
lection be as good. 


The Grade Level of Books 


How can the grade level of a book 
be determined? In which grade shall 
a book be placed? 

When the first of a familiar group 
of horse stories was published some 
years ago, it was read and enjoyed by 


| a fifth grade girl. As new ones were 


added she eagerly read them and talked 
frequently of the author and his work. 

Later as a freshman in college she 
had an opportunity to meet the author 
in person. It was a big moment and in 
her admiration for his work, she asked, 


| “Why don’t you write some stories 


about horses for older people?” 

His reply, “My books are for adults. 
I receive letters from all over the coun- 
try from people who read and enjoy 
my stories,” rather crushed her. 

A short time after this conversation 
occurred two third graders discovered 
these same horse stories on the library 
shelves and quickly read through the 
whole group. 

Now in what graded classroom li- 
brary should these books be placed? 

The centralized library is not a sub- 
stitute for, but rather a complement of 
the classroom collections. It continu- 
ously feeds the classrooms with mate- 
rials—books, pamphlets, recordings, 
filmstrips, slides, pictures—according 
to the changing needs of the children 
and teacher. Through daily use of the 
library children become familiar with 
the care of books, their arrangement 
and classification, the card catalog, 
picture files, and reference books so 
that the library resources become fa- 
miliar tools for learning. 

Secondary school libraries exist in 
most schools and standards have been 
set for them on state levels. The mod- 
ern instructional program centers 
around them. How much greater will 
be their effectiveness when we begin at 
the bottom instead of the top and give 
all children libraries when they have 
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NEW BOOKS wed 





Livinc Tunes. F. L. Fitzpatrick and T. D. 
Bain. 430 pp. Illus. Henry Holt. $3.60 

A textbook geared to the needs of the non- 
Intended for teachers and prospective academic student who shows a great re- 
teachers from the upper elementary school sistance to traditional, formal science in- 
through college, this text is planned for . F a 


IMPROVING TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESSES. 
R. H. Simpson. 502 pp. Longmans, 
Green. $5 


struction, but who is keenly interested in the 
world outside his school. The book is or- 
ganized in the form of eight units, and units 
are divided into topics, which in turn are 
made up of chapters. The order in which 
materials are taken up can be altered by 
the teacher at will. 


Story or America. R. V. Harlow and Ruth 
E. Miller. 608 pp. Illus. Henry Holt. 
$4.28 

A new textbook in United States history 
for high school students. The story of Amer- 





those willing to try to put into practice the 
results of modern psychological and educa- 
tional theories through emphasis on self-mo- 
tivation and self-evaluation, critical and ana- 
lytical thinking, improvement in attitudes 
and roles, development of proper planning, 
and continued learning through reading and 
appropriate activities. 


AMERICAN ProsieMs Topay. Robert Rienow. 
720 pp. Illus. Heath. $4 

A preview of social processes—changes, 
conflicts, interest groups, and group solutions 
that show how a democracy meets its chal- 
lenges—all portrayed in the emergence and 
treatment of such problems as juvenile de- 
linquency, housing, social security, natural 
resources, monopolies, labor-management 
rifts, and many others. Each chapter gives 
the background, a statement of the problem, 
and the current facts; tells who is interested 
and why, and what the leaders say; evalu- 
ates the facts and different points of view; 
and then speaks directly to the reader of 
“What You Can Do.” Charts, graphs, and 
time lines by Kenneth James give clarity to 
complicated situations and series of events. 


SECONDARY ScHooLt Teacuinc. Third Edi- 
tion. J. G. Umstattd. 500 pp. Ginn. $4.50 
This book emphasizes the importance of 
pupil adjustment and of guidance in provid- 
ing the individual pupil with a complete, 
unified experience. The use of sociograms 
and the significance of the developmental 
tasks of youth are treated. New to the Third 
Edition is a chapter on the cooperatively 
planned teaching-learning process which 
further clarifies the concept of unitary teach- 
ing. This chapter shows how the democratic 
process can be made the foundation of the 
educational program and how democratic 
understanding can carry over into citizenship 
after schooling has ended. There are chap- 
ters on radio, on visual aids, and on tele- 
vision. 


I; you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 
Multilithed sheets. 

13. APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION. 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 


Burtpinc HEALTH for the Junior High School. 
Dorothea M. Williams. 442 pp. ENJoyINnc 
Heattu for the Senior High School. 
Evelyn G. Jones. 454 pp. Lippincott 

In the junior high when growing up is 

very important, health needs are approached 
through the interests which are high during 
adolescence. The text provides plenty of do- 
ing experiences which will enliven and make 
real the health principles enunciated in it. 
Each chapter has a picture preview and ends 
with a series of text materials. Both books 
are based upon the findings of a study car- 
ried on in the Denver schools of health in- 
terests of children. The high interests in the 
senior high school book are attractive ap- 
pearance and physical fitness, around which 
health concepts are taught. 


pure water; wildlife and the farmer; 


tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS: set of 8 illus. Up- 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 
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If further interested—For items above, write NAT'L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 


appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion we hope you find useful 


low cost material 


fr o™ NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards described briefly di- £ 
rectly below. Also the various 


booklets which belong toa series. «~ 
To Be Had At Low Cost Se 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full = 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 


books. $1 for 36 postpaid. a> 
P RAINDROPS AND MUDDY a 
YD RIVERS: The concise =F 


story of water, soil, life we 


and their relation- 
ship. Grades 4-6. 
25¢ postpaid. 


erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_ —»»——-\ §{ . 2S 
> — =1~ 

Brey - SS ar aaa i 

wildlife management; problem of conserva-> = relationship 


LIVE TOGETHER: The <3 
















—s between 
plants and animals. 
Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 
WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in 
FULL CoLor: Set of 12. 
Paintings are lovely. 
35¢ postpaid. 













THERE IS NO MASTERY OF ARITHMETIC 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we’re after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 
an understanding that can only be developed through: 


a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 
the pupil learns 

specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











READINESS 
FOR POWER 
IN READING 













Manual for 
FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 





Reading’s Easy 























PUNCTIONA 
PHONETICS 


A New Series to Build 


POWER IN READING 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. 


1 CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
READING’S EASY—3rd level 
Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 


READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher’s Books. Paper covers 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 
Series or ask our representative to show it to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~~ Publishers 





1632 Indiana Avenue ° Chicago 16, Illinois 


ica’s development is told in 608 pages which 
are divided into eight units of four chapters 
each. There is a wealth of illustrations and 
also teaching aids. 


Let’s Reap! George Murphy and Nell Appy 
Murphy, Pennsylvania State College, 
Helen R. Miller, and Emma Lundgren, 
Book 1, 384 pp., $2.48. Book 2, 448 pp., 
$2.56. lus. Henry Holt 

Selections in these books were chosen by 
students in the classes of the authors. There 
are adventure, scientific, sport, and team. 
work stories. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
DEALING WITH RELIGION. 158 pp. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

This book is based on a report of an ex- 
ploratory study made by the Committee on 
Religion and Education of the American 
Council on Education. The book reveals the 
existence of three confused and overlapping 
policies and patterns of practice which it 
designates as avoidance of religion, planned 
religious activities, and factual study of re- 
ligion. Contrary to the widespread assump- 
tion that religion is excluded from the pub- 
lic schools, it is found that almost every- 
where provision is made for planned religious 
activities, such as celebration of religious 
holidays, devotional opening exercises, and 
various forms of cooperation with the 
churches. The report presents the frame of 
reference within which the committee be- 
lieves tax-supported educational institutions 
should operate with respect to religion; il- 
lustrations of what is now being done, prin- 
cipally in the public elementary and second- 
ary schools and in the State Teachers Col- 
leges; an analysis and interpretation of the 
opinions of educational and religious leaders 
on the problems and issues involved; recom- 
mendations for further studies and experi- 
ments designed to achieve a democratic so- 
lution to the problem; and an extensive an- 
notated bibliography. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi: 

cago 16, Iil.: 

Cowsoy SAM AND SHorty. Edna Walker 
Chandler. Grade One. $1.32 

Jerry Goes on A Picnic. Florence Battle. 
Grade Two. $1.48 

Delmar Publishers, Inc., Albany, N. Y.: 

INDUSTRIAL, LABOR, AND COMMUNITY Re- 
LATIONS. SMALL Business MANAGEMENT, 
New York State Vocational and Practi- 
cal Arts Association Publications 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.. 300 Fourth Ave., 

New York 10, N. Y.: 

THe Junior Book or Insects. New and 
Completely Revised Edition. E. W. 
Teale. $3.75 

No Way Back. A Story of the Civil War 
in England in the reign of King 
Charles I. Hilda Cumings Price. $2.50 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: 

Better Encuisu. M. J. Herzberg, Florence 
C. Guild, J. N. Hook, and R. L. Stevens. 
Grade 11, $2.72. Grade 12. $2.80 

D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos: 
ton 16, Mass.: 

GRAMMAR IN Action. Third Edition. J. C. 
Tressler. $2.48 
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PAsOS POR EL MUNDO EspaANOL. Books I 
and II. Rebecca S. Switzer, Salomay L. 
Harrison, A. W. Woolsey, and Lilia M. 
Casis. $3.40 each 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St.. New York 36, N. Y.: 

He CHALLENGE OF Democracy. Third 
Edition. Revised. T. P. Blaich and J. C. 
Baumgartner. $3.88 

[HE GREATEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. 
Edited by A. G. Day and W. F. Bauer. 
$2.60 

PLANE GEOMETRY. Third Edition. A Clear 
Thinking Approach. L. H. Schnell and 
Mildred G. Crawford. $3.20 

Charles E. Merrill Books, Columbus 15, Ohio: 

\RITHMETIC FOR Topay. Grades 3 and 4. 
T. J. Durell, Adaline P. Hagaman, and 
J. H. Smith. $1.32 each 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 

New York 3, N. Y.: 

Cuemistry. A Course for High Schools. 
J. G.. Hoge, -O;..E. Alley; and C. L. 
Bickel 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING FOR Your CLAss- 
rRooM. Second Edition. Compiled and 
evaluated by H. B. Miller, Furness Jr. 
High School, Philadelphia. Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University. $1 
The “Something for Nothing” materials 
listed in this pamphlet go from agriculture 
to weather and vocations to atomic energy. 
This revised edition has been greatly ex- 
panded. The pamphlet is edited by J. M. 
Mickelson, assistant professor of education 
at Temple University. 


Print Ir Rigor. A handbook prepared for 
the National School Public Relations 
Association by a committee headed by 
Laurence B. Johnson, Editor, New Jer- 
sey Educational Review. NSPRA, i201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
$1.50 

This handbook attempts to set down the 

techniques and skills which anyone facing a 

printing task needs to know. While it is 

aimed at the comparative amateur, it also 
offers ideas and tricks of the trade which 
will help those already reasonably expert. 

Schools put out a flood of annual reports, 

handbooks, etc., and need to know how to 

make them attractive enough to reach their 
audience. 


Department of Public Instruction 


Course oF Stupy IN Mopern Forei¢n LAn- 
GUAGES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. A Prog- 
ress Report. Bulletin 350 

GrapHic Arts as an Area of Industrial Arts 
Instruction in Pennsylvania Public Schools. 


Bulletin 331D 


These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 


National Education Association 


Curting Costs IN SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUC- 
rion. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. $0.25 

DrsIRABLE ATHLETIC COMPETITION FOR CHIL- 
DREN. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. $0.50 

Epucation 1N Lay Macazines, January 1, 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


NEW EDITIONS OF YOUR FAVORITES 








THE NEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8 by Ferris and Keener 
A combined text and workbook for each grade providing a complete 
English program for each day of the school year. The 1953 edition 
includes new material developed by successful classroom teachers. 





THE MEW LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
Clear instructional material, with abundant practice in computa- 
tion and problem solving, plus standardized tests, provide a complete 
economical arithmetic program in text-workbook form. 





THE WW ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
A series of arithmetic workbooks with standardized tests providing an 
abundance of practice material in computation and problem solv- 
ing. May be used with any series of arithmetic texts. 








Write for descriptive folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6, Ill. » Summit, N. J. ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. 








NTE ST Atlanta a Ga. « Dallas i, Texas 


TEACHERS: [en 


HERE’S A NEW CONCEPT 
IN CLASSROOM SEATING 


Completely new, Allen “Threeway” and 
“Fourway” Tables are functional .. . 
flexible . . . sturdy. They permit a wide 
variety of seating arrangements—are 
designed for group or individual study. 


We'll be glad to send you descriptive 
literature. Or, ask us for a demonstra- 
tion—without obligation. You'll have 
to see these new units to fully appre- 
ciate their beauty and lasting value. 





| and School 


ater, | spt CMH. EICHENLAUB @. 
ny 


SINCE 1900 





Furniture 
and . 
: IN PITTSBURGH: IN PHILADELPHIA: 
Equipment 601 EMPIRE BUILDING 915 ARCHITECTS BUILDING 
Qs ’  ATlantic 1-8395 Rittenhouse 6-9332 
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acation 
uestion 


Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 
A. Escorted, all-expense tours. 


Q. What does this mean? 


A. One moderate charge covers every 
expense —rail, Pullman, all meals, 
hotels and lodges, all sightseeing. 
Every tour is accompanied by compe- 
tent escort. Tours vary in length from 
8 to 15 days. 


Q. Where do your tours go? 


A. To the best of the ‘Vacation West.” 
To California, Colorado, Utah; to our 
National Parks—Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mt. Rainier 
and Yosemite; to the Pacific North- 
west, including Sun Valley, and 
Canadian Rockies. 


Q. Can | get detailed information? 


A. Assuredly. Merely send for free copy 
of our 68-page vacation book, WEST- 
ERN SUMMER TOURS, which gives 
day-by-day descriptions of each tour. 
Mail coupon today or see your travel 
agent. 





C. H. Mertens, Manager 
Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 
148 S. Clark Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free copy of your 68- 
page book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. 


0-63 


Name 





Street. 





City Zone___State 


NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 








1953. Educational Research Service, AASA. 
$0.50 

THE EpucaTion OF TEACHERS—as viewed by 
the profession. Official Group Reports of 
Conference held at Bowling Green, Ohio, 


June 30-July 3, 1948. National Commission | 
on Teacher Education and Professional | 


Standards. $1 


EVALUATING PROGRESS AND CHARTING THE | 
Future OF TEACHER EpucaTIon. Report | 
of the Kalamazoo Conference, June 25- | 
28, 1952. National Commission on Teach- | 


er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. $1 
Great IssuES IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
George D. Stoddard. Address delivered at 
meeting of AASA, Los Angeles, March 10, 
1952 
Miami, FtortipA—An Example of the Ef- 
fects of the Injection of Partisan Poli- 
tics into School Administration. Report 
of an Investigation. National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DAG: 


U. S. Government 
Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 


EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED BY HIGHER Epv- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 1951-1952. $0.60 
PuptL APPRAISAL PRACTICES IN SECONDARY 

Scuoots. Report of Fifth National Con- 

ference Sponsored by Office of Education 

and Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 

cation for Youth, Washington, D. C., Oc- 

tober 6-8, 1952. $0.50 

These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
BC, 
Miscellaneous 


Asout You. $0.96. A Book asout Me. $0.32. 
TEACHER’S MANuAL for A Book about Me. 
$0.25. Bumping Your PHILOSOPHY OF 
Lire. EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF ILLNEss. 
EXPLORING THE WORLD OF Joss. 
ExpLorinc Your PERSONALITY. HELPING 
THE GIFTED CuILp. How to Get ALONG 
WITH OTHERS. OVERCOMING PREJUDICE. 
Po.itics For Boys AND GrirLs. UNDER- 
STANDING Po.itics. WHEN CHILDREN FACE 
Crises. YOU AND THE DrarFt. Your CHIL- 
DREN’s HeattH: A Handbook for Parents 
and Teachers. Your HEALTH HANDBOOK. 
Your Sarety HAnpspook. Your TASTE 
AND Goop Desicn. $0.40 each. Science 
Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicage 10, II. 


ALcoHoLism—A_ Sickness That Can Be 
Beaten. It’s Your HospitaL AND YOUR 
Lire! Workinc Wives AND MOTHERS. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th 

St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 each 

America NEEDS SouND TRANSPORTATION. 
Summary of a Report of the Policy Ad- 
ministration Board, National Coopera- 
tive Project, to the Board of Directors, 
Transportation Assn. of America. Trans- 
portation Assn. of America, 130 N. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

ANNOTATED List OF BOOKS FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READING, 1953. Kindergarten 











SAFE 


as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, if they 
were guarded in the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
ANNOTATED List oF PHONOGRAPH REcOrRDs. 
Kindergarten—Senior High School. Rec- 
ord Division. $0.10. ANNOTATED List OF 
BooKs FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Kin- 
dergarten—Grade 9. Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
SNe: 
(HE Cooperatives Look AHEAD. Jerry 
Voorhis. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP IN PHysIcAL Eb- 
ucATION. Maud L. Knapp and Frances 
Todd. The National Press, 273 Broad- 
way, Millbrae, California. $1.25 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS AND EDUCATION. 
R. J. Havighurst. Second Edition. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.25 
EpUCATION FOR A CHANGING NEWARK. Re- 
port of the Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey 
FicureE Ir YourserF! Earnings, Deduc- 
tions, “Take-Home” Pay. Curriculum 
Office, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Firm RENTAL CATALOGUE, 1953. Communica- 
tion Materials Center, Columbia Univer- 


sity Press, 413 W. 117th St., New York 


7 Ne 

FIRE PREVENTION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Prepared by the University of Southern 
California Curriculum Laboratory. In- 
ternational Association of Fire Chiefs, 
Hotel Martinique, Broadway at 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. $1.50 

10 Ways To Fun AND SERVICE IN GIRL 
Scout Troops. Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
$0.25 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERI- 
ALS. Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. $1 

GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS. HELPING 
BROTHERS AND Sisters Get ALONG. 
MAKING AND KeeEpiING Frienps. $0.40 
each. A GuIpE For CuILp-Stupvy Groups. 
$0.64. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

\ Guipe to Aupio-VisuAL MATERIALS in 
Industrial and Labor Relations. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. $0.25 

Hetpinc PARENTS UNDERSTAND THE Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CuiLp. Proceedings of the 
Annual Spring Conference on Education 
and the Exceptional Child of the Child 
Research Clinic, The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

Home MEcHANICs as an Area of Industrial 
Arts Instruction in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. Bulletin 331-E. Editor, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Education Building, Harrisburg 

How To MAKE FRIENDS FOR THE U. S. 

Vera Micheles Dean and J. Bartlet 
Brebner. Mexitco—Land of Great Ex- 
periments. H. A. and Lula Thomas 
Holmes. Headline Series. Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.35 each 
How to Stupy 1n Hicu Scuoot. A Manual 
and Workbook. Pacific Books, Box 558, 
Palo Alto, California. $0.25 
Human Ricuts IN THE UNitep NArTIONs. 
Charles Malik. THE Recorp AND REspon- 
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—Grade 9. Children’s Reading Service, 








MOST COPIED... 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED 


American 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
FOR ALL SCHOOL USES 


No. 54—Backed by 67 years of 
public-seating leadership! Frame of 
reinforced triangular steel tubing 
with steel cross braces ; shaped ply- 
wood seats. Metal parts corrosion- 
resistant Bonderized, followed by 
two coats of outdoor enamel. Long- 
life tread-rubber feet. Can’t tip for- 
ward. No snagging, pinching, soil- 
ing hazards. Fold easily, quietly, 
compactly. 






















No. 56—Imitation-leather uphol- 
stered seat; other features same. 






No. 53—Reinforced shaped steel 
seat for outdoor or indoor use. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
Rm. 601—212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 







Gymnasiums, 
Cafeterias, Libraries, 
Offices, Assembly 
Rooms, Lecture Rooms, 
Dormitories Chapels. 







































MY SPELLING STUDYBOOKS 


WHEELER AND MOORE 


A program for grades 2 through 8 designed to develop 
word consciousness. Gives pupils confidence in their 
ability to learn to spell correctly. Teaches word forma- 
tion and develops skill in using the dictionary. Stories 
and illustrations. 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


STERLING * STRICKLAND * LINDAHL * Kocu « RICE * LEAFGREEN * BISHOP 





Comprehensive basal series for grades 1 through 8, 
organized around children’s daily language needs. 
Gives sound training in observing, listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing. Illustrated in color. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th Edition 


J. C. TRESSLER 


Two-book and four-book editions for grades 9 through 
12. Teaches correct English and how to use it in 
school, social life, and business. Practice books, teach- 
er’s manuals, and answer books. Illustrated with car- 
toons and halftones. 








D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street New York 14 











SIBILITIES OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CounciL. TANGANYIKA—ITS PRESENT AND 
Its Future. Wortp SoctraL Situation To- 
DAY. $0.15 each. THE Wortp SITUATION 


AND THE Unitep Nations. Trygve Lie. 
U.N. Bulletin Reprint. United Nations, 


Department of Public Information, New 

york, N.Y. 

ImprROVING THE HicGH ScHooL PROGRAM 
THROUGH UNIT TEACHING. Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. $0.50 

LEARNING THE PROBLEMS OF THE COMMU- 
NITY SCHOOL. September, 1951. Expior- 
ING Ways OF CuRRICULAR DEVELOP- 
MENT. December, 1951. SEARCHING FOR 
CurRICULUM PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS. 
March, 1952. Quarterly Bulletins. Philip- 
pine Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Manila, Philippines. $0.50 each 

Loca CurricuLuM MATERIALS. June, 1952. 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Philippine As- 
sociation of School Superintendents. In- 
struction Division, Bureau of Public 
Schools, Manila, Philippines. $0.50 

THE Mopern ScuHoor: EvoLution or 
REVOLUTION? The Barnard Forum, 106 
Barnard Hall, 3009 Broadway, New York 
27, N. ¥. $0.10 

“ONE SCORE AND ONE” YEARS OF CHILD SERV- 
ice. 21st Annual Report—1952. Save the 
Children Federation, 80 Eighth Ave., New 
york 11, N.Y. 

THe Past HALr-Century IN LiterRatTuRE. A 
Symposium conducted before the Ohio Col- 
lege English Association. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill. $0.90 
PLANT AMERICA MEANS CONSERVATION IN 

Scnoots. American Association of Nur- 


serymen, 636 Southern Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $0.05 

Po.LiticAL PARTIES AND PRESIDENTIAL NoOM- 
INATIONS. Citizenship Education Project. 
$0.30. PREMISES OF AMERICAN LIBERTY. 
$0.25. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 W. 
120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Preciston—-A MEAsuRE OF Procress. De- 
partment of Public Relations, General 
Motors Corp., 3044 W. Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 65TH ANNUAL Con- 


VENTION OF THE MIDDLE STATES Asso- 
CIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
Scuooits, 1951. Karl G. Miller, Sec., 


Dean, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 4 

REALIstIc EpUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR 
CHILDREN WITH CEREBRAL Patsy. Pamph- 
let No. 1. Pre-Elementary School Level, 
Pamphlet No. 2. Elementary School 
Level, Pamphlet No. 3. United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, Inc., 50 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

\ ReporT OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL Con- 
FERENCE ON READING. University of Pitts- 
burgh, July 16-27, 1951. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh 13 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVE ProcramM IN EpUCATIONAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Middle Atlantic Region, 1952. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
SHRINES OF THE ReEpusLic. A Treasury of 
Fascinating Facts about the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. UNperstTANDING THAT Boy or Yours. 
$1. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Stupy Aproap. International Handbook, 
1951-52. Fellowships, Scholarships, Edu- 


cational Exchange. UNESCO. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. $2 

A Stupy ON Turirt AND Crepit. What Are 
Credit Unions and How We Can Use 


Them. Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League, 4309 N. Front St., Harrisburg 

SuMMER Stupy IN Latin America. Divyi- 
sion of Education, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. $0.10 

TeacHinc Alps, 1952-53. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., 401 Liberty Ave., Box 
2278, Pittsburgh 30 

TELEVISION IN Epucation. A Summary Re- 
port, Preprinted from the Complete Pro- 
ceedings of the Educational Television 
Programs Institute held at Pennsylvania 
State College, April 20-24, 1952, Carroll 
V. Newsom, Director. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D. C. 

A Visit To THE Forest witH Woopy. 
Pennsylvania Forestry Assn., Room 301, 
1924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3 

VOCATIONAL EpUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Bulletin 130. December, 1949. Pennsylva- 

nia State Chamber of Commerce, Harris- 

burg 

Wuat Is Honesty? You anp Your Pros- 
LEMS. YOUR CHILDREN’S MANNERS. $0.40 
each. SRA Cataroc, 1952. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Wat THE Unitep Nations Is DoIne For 
Trust TERRITORIES. THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court or Justice. $0.15 each. UN Fitm 
Strips. United Nations, New York, N. Y. 

Wuy Stupy Latin IN ScHooL? Answers 
from 84 College Presidents, Deans, Ex- 
ecutives. Professor William H. Marnell, 

Boston Teachers College, 625 Huntington 

Ave., Boston 15, Mass. $0.25 





Member of NATA 


CLARK.BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 


We serve the schools of Western States and Alaska. 
Good positions for well trained teachers. 


REGISTER NOW. 


C. J. COOIL, Mgr. 








200 Sunrise Highway 


Member NATA 12th year 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rockville Centre 


Excellent Teaching and Administrative Positions at Top Salaries Available in the Eastern 
States Especially in New York State and on Long Island. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Write for Registration Form 








617-18 Witherspoon Bldg. 


: , § 5-1745 
Kingsley { 5-1746 Service 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Now is the time to enroll. 


Personal_ Discriminating 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 





TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I4TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 


AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Member NATA 




















e KURTZ BROS. 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG NO. 59 





°° + School | Supplies and Equipment 


CLEARFIELD, PA. — PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
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THE YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL Law, 1952. Lee 
O. Garber. School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
$2.25 

Younc AmerIcA Fitmstrips, 1952-53. 
TEACHING Fits. Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


lndex to Advertisers 


Adams Teachers Agency .. .. 324 
Adelphi College : ; 316 
Albert Teachers Agency 324 
American Seating Co. Inside front cover 323 
American Trailways . 286 
Association of American Railroads 328 
Barbizon, The 317 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 320 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 288 
Binney & Smith 285 
Bituminous Coal Institute, Inside back cover 
Bucknell University 318 
California Test Bureau 313 
Canadian Pacific Railway 285 
Chicago, North Western Railway 322 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 324 
Clinton Teachers Agency 324 
Cornell University 287 
Dorsey Tours, Inc 317 
Eastern Teachers Agency 324 
Educators Mutual Insurance Co. 282 
Eichenlaub, C. M., Co. a. aa 
Fisk Teachers Agency . 324 
General Mills, Inc. oa ; 310, 311 
Ginn & Co. : 288 
Harvard University 285 
Heath, D. C. & Co. sn oe 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 315 
Inn, The, Buck Hill Falls, y ae 
Kurtz Brothers 324 
Laidlaw Brothers dine 321 
Lehigh University ’ 284 
Lippincott, J. B., Co. : 316 
McGill University 312 
Michigan Tourist Council 284 
National Association of Teachers 

\gencies 325 
National City Bank of New York 322 
National Trailways Bus System . 281 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc... Soe 
Pennsylvania State College 314 
Province of Ontario ......... : 286 
Radio Corporation of America 317 
Row, Peterson & Co. . 204, 320 


State Teachers Colleges Back cover 
Syracuse University .... 318 


Teachers Protective Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Co. eee : 327 
Temple University .. 316 
University of Pittsburgh 287 
Washington National Insurance Co. .... 286 
Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co. .. 312 
Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. ae 319 
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NATIONAL Association of TEACHERS: AGENCIES 


Nation-wide Assistance Administrators 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School 
executives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members 
of the association when in need of the highest type of teacher place- 
ment service. 








THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 


516 N. CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


We offer reliable, discriminating service to school and college 

TEACHERS and EMPLOYERS, East and South. Write or telephone. 

“~ til ohn SE ln Mine : 
MuUlberry 6850 Member N.A.T.A. 


BRYANT 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Ce . ie 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 





M. A. BRYANT 
Teachers Bureau 7:05 4 ORY ANT 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. GRUELICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
PHONE — WRITE — VISIT 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





TEACHERS NEEDED — CONTINUAL DEMAND 
Register Now With 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
‘e Member National Association of Teachers Agencies -— 
Phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 





TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 
Write immediately. 

GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 73rd Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


(Founded 1924) 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 
your service. 

Atlantic 1-5398 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 











NOTES AND NEWS e&Ks 








Epwarp TRACY, principal of Easton 
High School, will become superintend- 
ent of schools on July 1. He will suc- 
ceed James C. Bay who is retiring. Mr. 
Tracy’s position will be filled by 
ALBERT S. Ers, who has been assistant 
principal since 1940. 


vg “YOUR PENNSYLVANIA” 








J. Conrap SEEGERS will be officially 
installed as president of Muhlenberg 
College at special services on May 2. 
Doctor Seegers is the first alumnus of 
the college to become its president. He 
was formerly dean of men at Temple 
University. 


By Wallower—Stevens—Brebner 


A New State History 


for Grades 4, 5, and 6! 


FIRST TO FILL THE URGENT NEED: 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA 


is a usable and flexible intermediate- 


level history of the Commonwealth utilizing suggestions made in Bul- 


letin 233-B. 


BY NOTABLY CAPABLE AUTHORS: 


Molly,” “Chooky,” etc. She has been school librarian of the Harris- 


burg Public Library. 


Dr. S. K. Stevens: State Historian since 1937, and executive secretary 





Erie Schools. 


of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 
Daphne Blake Brebner: Teacher of 4th grade for many years in the 








Ask for a 10-day-examination copy of this dramatic new book. Ask, 


too, for a 1953 complete catalog. 











PENNS VALLEY  pustisuers, inc. 


119 FRAZIER STREET 





8 Lucille Wallower: Author and illustrator of “A Conch Shell for 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Look for AMERICAN GOVERNMENT FOR PENNSYLVANIANS, by Alderfer, 


Sukel, and Serff, in a 1953 revised edition! 


Rosert C. MILLIKIN, in charge of 
secondary education for Pittsburgh 
public schools for six years, retired 
recently. He first went to the Pitts- 
burgh district in 1924 as a teacher in 
Latimer Junior High School. As asso- 
ciate superintendent for the eleven ciiy 
high schools, he had charge of admin- 
istration and general improvement. 


Victoria LyLes, director of kinder- 
garten and elementary education in 
York schools, was honored by Negro 
organizations recently for “her many 
kind acts and untiring work for im- 
proving inter-racial understanding.” 


Harry H. Moore has been elected 
supervising principal of the Bethel 
school system in Allegheny County, ef- 
fective July 1. He will replace T. M. 
Buck who resigned several months ago. 
Doctor Moore has been superintendent 
of Franklin schools for the past three 
years. 

Ravpu G. SuuMan of Elizabethtown 
has been named principal of the Conoy 
Township schools in Lancaster County 
to succeed the late Verna F. Peck. Mr. 
Shuman has been teaching in Highspire 
High School. 


Necrology 


BertHa V. Haverstick, 83, Millers- 
burg, retired school teacher, March 4 


BenJAMIN A. PoLLock, 88, head of 
Scott Township, Allegheny County, 
schools for 30 years until his retire- 


ment in 1926, February 24 


MarGArRET LoGaN, teacher in the Phil- 
adelphia schools since 1916, March 2 


MaupbE I. GAMBLE, 81, teacher and su- 
pervising principal in Harrisburg 
public schools, February 28 

Hattie M. WeEIDENHAMMER, High- 
spire, teacher for 46 years before re- 
tiring last June, February 28 


Mrs. MaBeL KIMMEL Famous, Phila- 
delphia, former teacher in Harris- 


burg schools, February 28 


RoseMARY HARRINGTON, Wilkes-Barre. 
former teacher in the schools of De- 
lano and Fairview Township, Lu- 
zerne County, November 5, 1952 
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M. Loutse NicHo.ts, former head of 
the science department of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 
until her retirement in 1935, Febru- 
ary 22 

James R. CaRLIsLe, history teacher in 
Nanty-Glo schools, January 27 


Harriet E. Poor, 85, retired Pitts- 
burgh school teacher, February 17 


FLORENCE M. Ginericu, teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools before her re- 
tirement in 1945, February 14 


RutH A. SPANGLER, teacher at Gettys- 





April 


April 


burg High School for 30 years, | ~ 


January 25 


RutH L. SANNER, teacher in the Frank- | 
lin Borough High School, Cambria | 


County, for the past 25 years, Jan- 
uary 28 


Mary Rinewart Waite, Carlisle, re- 
tired Steelton High School teacher, 
February 4 


ELIZABETH Moore Catnoun, Phila- 
delphia, public school teacher for 43 


April 17-18—Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies, Hotel Henry 
Hudson, New York City 

18—Pa. 

Assn. Western Conference, Indiana 

18—Junior 
Convention, Glen Rock 

April 19-23—Eastern District Conv., 
NEA Dept. of American Assn. for 





April 23-25—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League State Finals Con- 
test, University of Pittsburgh 


April 25—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Eastern Conference, Hershey 


April 29-May 1—Annual Spring Conf., 
Pa. Association of District Superin- 
tendents, Hershey 


May 1-2 


Business Educators’ 


Classical League 


District I Conv., Eastern 





Health, Physical Education, and Arts Assn., with the cooperation of 
Recreation, Hotel William Penn, the Pa. Art Education Assn., Hotel 
Pittsburgh Webster Hall, Pittsburgh 
' 
1 
! 
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wat is *‘“Modern”’ Insurance? 


years before her retirement seven | 


years ago, February 4 


Mrs. IpA GARNER Evans, Waynesburg, 


teacher in Greene County schools | 
before her retirement four years | 


ago, February 3 


Calendar 


April 1-11—Free School Day (to be | 
observed on any day within this | 


period) 
April 5-11—Conservation Week 
April 9—Spring Arbor Day 
April 11—Pennsylvania Council for 


the Social Studies, Harrisburger 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


April 15-18—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 16—Fifth Annual Conf., North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for 
the Social Studies, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro 

April 16-18—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Collegiate Chorus Festi- 
val, Drexel Institute 

April 17-18—Annual Meeting, 
Safety Educators Assn., Hershey 

April 17-18—Pa. Future Teachers of 


America State Convention, Lebanon 


Valley College, Annville 


Pa. 


April, 1953 


If most insurance policies weren’t so old-fashioned, we at 
Teachers Protective Mutual wouldn’t have to call our insur- 
ance “modern.” Our kind of insurance just seems to be com- 
mon sense. 


It’s common sense, isn’t it, to adjust the policy to fit the 
person who wants it, tailor it to fit her income, special needs, 
even personal preferences. After all, she’s paying for it. 


How many insurance policies will let you decide just how much 
monthly benefit you’ll need when you become sick or incapaci- 
tated? How many will let you determine when payments will 
begin? How many will let you choose the time to pay pre- 
miums? 


The Teachers Special Policy leaves all these decisions up to 
you. Choose any monthly benefit—up to $200. Have payments 
begin on the first day of sickness, if you want. Pay premiums 
whenever you want—annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
It’s up to you. And you can have special “riders” giving you 
increased hospitalization or surgical benefits added to the pol- 
icy. You decide. 


Find out today about this new kind of income protection. Mail 
us this coupon. We’ll send you complete information imme- 
diately! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company Lancaster. Penna. 


wocceen------- Non-Assessable Policies -------------- 


Please send me information about the Teachers Special Policy 


Town . 








HOW THEY 


"Call the Signals’ 4 


on America’s RaiLtRoabs 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 


Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 


The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 
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On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 
















On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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May 1-3—Northeast Regional Confer. 
ence, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 


May 2—Twenty-first Annual Business 
Education Contest and Office Ma- 
chines Show, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


May 2—Pennsylvania Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre 


May 7-8—State Conference, Pa. Fed- 
eration of Junior Historians, Educa- 
tion Building, Harrisburg 





May 7-9—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State High School Chorus Festival, 
Kittanning 

May 16—Pennsylvania State Assn. of 
Classical Teachers, Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

July 6-17—Tenth Annual Classroom 
Teachers National Conf. aboard SS 
Nuevo Dominicano 

July 28-30—Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College 

July 31-August 4—WCOTP, Oxford, 
England 

August 17-21—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop, Penn Hall, 


Chambersburg 


September 30-October 1—Annual Edu- 
cation Congress, Harrisburg 


October 7—Midwestern Convention 


District, New Castle 


October 7-10—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 








October 9—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 


October 13-14—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 


October 15-16—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 


October 29-30—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 





November 8-14—American Education 


Week 


November 27-28—National Council of 


Geography Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


December 28-30—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
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